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THE SPARTANS OF PARIS 
LEAVES FROM MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


I 


sioned a yacancy in the Diner des Spartiates, and I was elected to 
take his chair at that brilliant table, around which were grouped some of 
the foremost wits of France. Society, literature, art, arms, diplomacy, and 
statesmanship were represented in this academy of conversation. It is 
true there were such diverse political opinions that, as our president, 
M. Arsene Houssaye, humorously observed, it was necessary to leave them 
in the ante-chamber. 

Our dinner was called the dinner of Spartans, because there was 
nothing Spartan about us or about it. The black broth was represented 
by the richest soups, while the crystalline waters of the Peloponnesus 
gave way to a flood of the most delicious wines. What was true of the 
liquids was equally true of what in some countries would be called the 
solids; but, as every one knows, in France the most solid substance 
becomes light when treated by an accomplished chef. 

The death of M. Fortuné du Boisgobey has brought to my mind the 
interesting symposiums held at Brébant’s the year after the termination 
of the war, for it was at those charming gatherings that I first met this 
remarkable man. Having been placed on the right of the president, I 
had M. du Boisgobey on my right, and the latter chanced to mention that 
he was born at Granville, and I afterwards learned that his father had 
been mayor of that town and likewise a deputy. Granville at once served 
as a “trait d’union,” for my family had spent the winter of the siege 
there, while I, then United States consul-general to France, was shut up 
in Paris. I visited Granville myself between the first siege and the com- 
munal siege. I was again shut up in Paris during the Commune—this 
time accompanied by Mrs. Meredith Read and our youngest son. 

I told M. du Boisgobey how deeply I had been impressed by the 
picturesque appearance of his native town, which contains a salient rock 
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upon whose summit is perched the Church of Notre Dame, surrounded by 
the mansions of the higher classes of the place. I said that I had been 
especially struck upon entering the church at vespers to see streaming in 
and taking their places reverently the curiously coifed women of the lower 
classes, the wives of the fishermen who have made Granville the centre of 
an important traffic. In the waning light one could just catch sight of the 
votive offerings about the old altar and in the little side chapels; and com- 
ing out from the sacred edifice one looked down upon the lower town and 
its maritime establishments; and beyond the eye ranged over a wide 
extent of country. My friend seemed interested in what I was saying, 
and I related to him a single trait illustrating the character of the peas- 
antry. During the winter of her stay there, Mrs. Meredith Read was 
walking along the road near the town reading a letter, when two peasant 
women passing stopped and said: “Ah! Has madame received news from 
Paris?”” “No, my friends; this is a letter from America.” “Oh! Do 
read to us about that country! We know so little of it.” These were 
people she had never seen before, but who doubtless knew her. 

M. du Boisgobey replied: “ Ah, that is a perfectly natural incident.” 
And certainly there was no better authority on the subject than he, as any 
one must feel who knows that part of France, and who has read some of 
the novels in which he intimately describes its features and its people. 


I well remember the sad day in September, 1870, when, with the great- 
est difficulty, 1 managed to get my family away from Paris, going with 
them some fifty miles by rail and finally committing them to the care of 
our old gouvernante, Madame Tamajo, who was the mother of a distin- 
guished officer, afterwards a member of Marshal McMahon’s staff. I suc- 
ceeded in returning to Paris before the gates were closed, and at the 
end of the siege I heard of the varied experiences of my family. They 
reached Granville at nightfall in a pouring rain, and found no roof to 
shelter them. They were consequently obliged to take up their quar- 
ters in an omnibus. The next day the good Madame Tamajo secured 
for Mrs. Read a small house in the main street, which was over a tailor’s 
shop. The following morning as she issued forth to make her purchases for 
the family, she met M. Maurice Richard, late minister of fine arts under 
the empire, who had dined with us only a few months before in the avenue 
d’Antin. He was coming up the steep street carrying a small jar of but- 
ter decorated with vine leaves. She found that he and his family were 
living in a small house opposite, over a cobbler’s stall. 

Granville was a most primitive place, modern conveniences having not 
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M. FORTUNE DU BOISGOBEY. 


yet taken up their abode in it. One could almost imagine the habits and 
customs which prevailed when the town first came into prominence about 
the fifteenth century. Although Granville was represented by a castle 
and a little chapel as far back as the tenth century, the town possessed 
but small importance until the time of Charles VII., who surrounded it 
with walls and fortifications. These were demolished by order of Louis 
XIV., but were set up again and strengthened in 1720. The readers of 
M. du Boisgobey’s works will remember his account of the Vendéen army 
under La Rochejaquelin, and its assault upon Granville, in 1793, and its 
subsequent repulse. 

It is a curious circumstance that one of the journals of the 27th Feb- 
ruary, 1891, the day after the death of M. du Boisgobey, stated that his 
real name was Fortuné Castille, and that he was born at Granville; while 
another paper declared that he was the son of M. Abraham Dubois of 
Nantes. I was even told that he cut his father’s name in two, making it 
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Du Bois, and added to the last part, Gobey, which was his mother’s name, 
thus making it du Boisgobey. There is no truth in any of these assertions, 
M. du Boisgobey simply bore the name to which he was entitled, and 
which was one of prominence in the last century as well as in this. 

It was a delight to listen to M. du Boisgobey’s conversation. His 
imagination was unlimited, and he drew upon the treasures of his varied 
experience, and illustrated his theme with the vigorous expressions of his 
masculine mind. His colloquial French was clear, classical, and pictur- 
esque, and retained the accuracy and vivacity which distinguished his 
written productions. His oral utterances were, in fact, more astonishing 
and more engaging than his published volumes ; and when he spoke, such 
marvelous talkers even as Théophile Gautier, Arséne Houssaye, and Paul 
de Saint Victor stopped to listen. 

For the last two decades—that is to say, since my acquaintance with 
him began—he always presented the appearance of a singularly robust 
man, very stout, and with highly-colored features which rendered it diffi_ 
cult to understand how he could accomplish the enormous amount of 
work which he crowded into that period. His appearance, indeed, sug- 
gested that of one who might at any instant be carried off by an attack of 
apoplexy, whereas its opposite, paralysis, was the cause of his death, and 
his superabundant flesh and his high color gave place in his last moments 
to a meagre frame and a livid countenance. 

At the Diner des Spartiates the other night, in speaking of him, the 
Prince Galitzine, the erudite bibliophile whose lively wit is wedded to a 
warm heart, remarked that he had frequently visited M. du Boisgobey 
during his illness, and that he had understood the latter to say that he was 
fifty-eight or fifty-nine years of age; but every one exclaimed at this and 
said that he had the appearance of a man at least ten years older; and the 
journals afterwards, in announcing his death, in fact, showed that he was 
in his sixty-ninth year. M. du Boisgobey was distinguished for his 
exquisite politeness and his appreciation of the feelings of others. This 
did not, however, prevent him from declaring his own views, even in the 
presence of those who differed from him, and he never hesitated to state 
his convictions not only as a Royalist but of most. determined type, and 
also as a believer in Christianity to a degree that is seldom to be found 
at the present day. These traits, instead of exposing him to criticism, 
increased the respect in which he was held by all who knew him. One 
scarcely knows which to admire most, the fertility of his imagination, the 
clear yet dramatic power of his language, or the enormous capacity for 
work which he displayed. 
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Although his labors began in the morning, his favorite time for 
composition was the afternoon. When he had partaken of his second 
breakfast or mid-day meal, he lighted a cigar, and, while stirring his cup 
of coffee, set his brain in motion to carry on the thread of imagination 
which he had temporarily dropped. In a few moments he sat down at his 
table, in a loose-fitting costume without cuffs and with a soft rolling collar, 
and wrote, with a wonderfully clear and flowing penmanship, and with a 
rapidity which was perfectly astounding, for a period of four or five hours ; 
his eye becoming more and more brilliant and his whole being infused with 
the fever of creation. As his imagination threw out upon the paper some 
sad or touching incident, his tears fell and were the only blots upon his 
manuscript. A moment afterwards he had passed from grave to gay, and 
laughed as heartily as he had cried at his own realistic conceptions. 

Having filled various official positions in the Revenue Department, 
and having traveled in Africa and the East, M. du Boisgobey returned 
to Paris at the age of forty-five, but found himself without any pecuniary 
resources whatever. He had received, fortunately, an admirable educa- 
tion, and his experiences in foreign countries had been wide and varied; 
and it suddenly occurred to him to write a novel. The first one or two 
attracted little or no attention ; but another one had been commenced in 
the feuilleton of the Pett Journal when the atrocious murders of Tropp- 
mann burst upon the public, and the director of the Petzt Journal said 
that in order to give more complete details of these assassinations he 
would be compelled for the moment to suspend the publication of M. du 
Boisgobey’s novel. There arose such a cry and such a demand for its 
continuation without any interruption whatever, that his popularity was 
at once made known, and the hold which he had upon the public was 
understood ; and from that time his writings were sought by all the prin- 
cipal journals of the day. As soon as one novel was finished in the feuille- 
ton of the journal, it was passed in the form of a volume to the public and 
made the circuit of the civilized world. 

Of the sixty or eighty works which M. du Boisgobey has written within 
the last twenty-two or twenty-three years, it is not too much to say that 
not only a great number of copies have been sold in Europe (including, 
says the Newcastle Daily Chronicle, many tons weight in England), but 
hundreds of thousands have been sold in America—in the latter case, I 
regret to say, without one penny of profit to the author. Ten years ago, 
he opened his mind to me upon this subject. In spite of his popularity, 
in spite of his unremitting literary activity, his income was a small one. 
A novel would sometimes render him only fifteen hundred francs, and yet 
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that novel, republished and pirated in America, would bring in thousands 
of dollarsto the publishers. Feeling concerned for him in this matter, I 
purchased from him the copyright for England and America of La Main 
Coupée, hoping against hope to be of use to him; but, alas! I found that 
nothing could be done in my own country on his behalf. 

There have been some people of small mind and envious temper who 
have fallen into the fashion of sneering at M. du Boisgobey as a writer. 
There are others who are honestly unable to give him his due from want 
of careful weighing of his various extraordinary qualities. He has some- 
times been compared to Gaboriau and to one or two others of the same 
school; but whoever has thoroughly read his works as I have done, from 
beginning to end, and taken the trouble to analyze them, will certainly 
agree with me in declaring that he was gifted with the rarest powers of 
imagination, and that he possessed the exceptional art of “ construction,” 
a quality of genius which is denied to most writers of the present day. 
Moreover, of how many authors can it be said, “‘ He never wrote a word 
which could injure the most innocent mind”? and yet he never penned a 
tedious page. He had passed a celibate life for many years in a modest 
apartment on the Boulevard de Clichy; but a few months before his 
death, having been paralyzed in the lower limbs, he took shelter with the 
Fréres Saint-Jean-de-Dieu (in the rue Oudinot, in the rear of the Inva- 
lides) from whom he received the most tender care united with the con- 
solations of religion. His mental powers remained, and his resolute 
activity continued to the end, for he was at the moment of his death 
engaged upon another work. 

In one of the last volumes of his Confessions, M. Arséne Houssaye 
devotes a chapter to the Spartans of Paris, and in another gives an 
account of a conversation which the venerable M. Auber held with me 
during the siege of Paris at M. Houssaye’s house. It was on the proposi- 
tion of M. Houssaye that I became a Spartan; and when I was named 
minister to Greece, as I was taking leave of my friends, he circulated 
among them a volume which he afterwards handed to me in behalf of the 
assembled company, and in which they threw down at a heat the auto- 
graphs from which the following extracts are taken. As I have been 
speaking of M. du Boisgobey I will place his greeting first: 


“ Les Spartiates de Paris envient ceux de la Gréce et comptent que le 
Général Read ne les oubliera pas plus qu’ils ne l’oublieront.” 


M. Arséne Houssaye opened the book with the following characteristic 
lines : 
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“ Mon cher Général, vous allez au pays d’Aspasie et de Phryné, n’oub- 
liez pas que les grandes passions prenent leur source dans l'amour et se 
jettent dans la mort.” 


One does not know M. Arséne Houssaye by merely reading his books. 
They only give a faint indication of his genius, which is so subtle that it 
escapes expression except through the voice, the eye, and a certain famme 
which seems to accompany his conversation. No one can do justice to 
M. Houssaye’s soul, unless they have seen him when his spiritual sense 
has been awakened by some pregnant hint, at a moment when he is sur- 
rounded by a few intimate friends. At such a time and amid such sur- 
roundings he is capable of producing an impression upon his audience 
which the larger world, who merely know his writings, could never grasp. 
The flame of his discourse burns vigorously, and leaps into limpid light 
and life, branding his epigrammatic sayings into the most recalcitrant 
memory. Asa host he is at his best, for all the resources of his artistic 
temperament are called into play by the earnestness and warmth of a 
heart which is continually seeking to render his friends happy. Auber 
has said that there are ten different men in M. Arséne Houssaye, which is, 


perhaps, understating the truth, for it would be difficult to find a more 
versatile man. M. Philippe Gille, the brilliant playwright, also a brother 
Spartan, and who appropriately enough might be easily taken for a 
younger brother of Shakspeare, has shown how this young country gentle- 
man, quitting his rural abode, after engaging as a soldier in the campaign 
of Antwerp, came up to Paris at the age of seventeen with little money 
and with slight education, and yet conquered fame and fortune and friends 


in many opposite departments of intellectual achievement. 

Success crowned the efforts of M. Arsene Houssaye as journalist, 
novelist, historian, editor of two standard reviews, one of art the other 
of miscellaneous literature, and as director of the Comédie Frangaise. He 
drew around him as collaborators in his periodicals such celebrities as 
Théophile Gautier, Gérard de Nerval, Murger, Champfleury, Monselet, and 
many others ; while as administrator of the Théatre Frangaise, he produced 
the works of Victor Hugo, Alexandre Dumas, Ponsard, Octave Feuillet, 
Alfred de Musset, Jules Sandeau, Madame de Girardin, Gozlan, and 
Madame Georges Sand, interpreted by the great tragedian Rachel and by 
Judith and the three Brohans on the female side, and Geoffroy, Beau- 
vallet, Got, Bresson, and many others in the male characters. An agree- 
able example of his artistic criticism is the article in his Grande Revue of 
February, 1891, on Meissonier and Chaplin, Of his poetry Gautier wrote; 
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“Sous cette légéreté apparente, le coeur palpite et l’Ame soupire, et si le 
mot est simple, parfois l’accent est profond.” As proofs of his serious 
qualities, let me cite Les Destinées de [TAme, Histoire du Dix-Huttiime 
Siecle, Histoire de Léonardo da Vinci, Le Rot Voltaire, Molicre, Sa Femme et 
sa Fille. And where is there a more witty little volume than ZL’ Histoire 
du Quarante-Uniime Fauteuil de « Académte ? 

Whoever frequented his /¢@es Venitiennes under the empire could not 
fail to realize how many sympathies he enlisted, how many friendships he 
enjoyed in all political parties, in all social, artistic, and literary circles. 
He had built two fine hétels in the avenue Friedland, whose picturesque 
architecture lighted up that magnificent thoroughfare. In one lived his 
son, M. Henry Houssaye, the Spartan and historian, and the other was 
occupied by M. Houssaye himself. On the occasion of an entertainment 
the two were thrown into one, and the brilliant crowd of beautiful women 
and distinguished men surged through the galleries filled with pictures 
attesting the artistic tastes of the owner. Here were gorgeous goddesses 
painted by Rubens, who were, to use the master’s own words, “ the 
women who wrestled with the gods and threw them.” Beyond these 
rubicund contours were the most delicate specimens of refined art, and 
landscape and portrait and genre painting in appropriate place. 

At this moment there hangs in my house a large engraving, published 
by Goupil nearly a quarter of a century ago, which perfectly depicts one 
of these grand receptions at its height. The original painting is by Van 
Elven, and the portraits are from life. The Spartans are there in great 
numbers. To attempt to name the guests would be to call the roll of all 
that was interesting and remarkable in the most cultivated circles of the 
Parisian capital of that day. 

Success engenders envy, hatred, and malice. These evil spirits have, 
however, but little chance to annoy M. Arséne Houssaye. He is so entirely 
amiable, so extremely agreeable, so ready to render a service, so sincerely 
devoted to his wide circle of friends, that ill-natured remarks concerning 
him are few and far between. His touch is so gracefully light and airy 
even in treating historical themes, that the mind and the imagination are 
attracted as if by a novel, by something unreal, and many have been led 
to think in consequence, as was once thought of Voltaire, that his serious 
works are destitute of intrinsic value. Yet if they will consider the truth 
they will find that his historical works, for instance, are the result of thor- 
ough research—the dates, the facts, being thrust into an alembic and so 
amalgamated that there arises from the whole a delicate vapor, which 
forms itself into a picture so living, so real, so full of color, that one seems 
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to be existing in the time described and with the personages portrayed. 
Yes! this delicious result is the outcome of conscientious research and of 
mature reflection. A discriminating critic has remarked: “ I] a toujours 
semblé suivre un peu l’hasard, poussé par un vent favorable; je ne crois 
pas beaucoup pour ma part au hasard, et je pense qu’au fond de ce charme 
et de cette grace il y avait une volonté fixe, qui savait tourner les obsta- 
cles en laissant croire qu’ils étaient tombés d’eux-mémes, alors qu’elle les 
avait bel et bien renversés.” The fact is that readers, like medical 
schools, are divided into two camps; one requires to have a bitter dose 
in his mouth before he believes that he is properly treated ; the other 
recognizes that a more powerful potion has been administered to him in a 
refined and ethereal form. 

It is a sight worth seeing to behold M. Arséne Houssaye walking up 
and down his large cabinet in his Paris home, dressed in blue velvet 
trousers peg-top in shape, with loose fitting velvet coat, a nice bit of color 
in the form of a crimson silk handkerchief about his throat, and his feet 
thrust into Persian slippers, dictating to his one or two charming secre- 
taries as the case may be. In the summer this scene is transferred to the 
garden of his chateau, where, like Voltaire at Ferney, he walks to and 
fro inspired by nature and the rural surroundings dear to his soul. For, 
strange to say, this Parisian of Parisians, this man of the world, this lover 
of the asphalt of the Boulevards, is likewise a true son of the country, and 
revels in the sounds and sights and the perfumes which haunt the terraces 
and leafy walks which surround his chateau of Parisis. 

As is the case with all writers who have once fallen into the habit, 
M. Arséne Houssaye’s amanuensis is his pen, and his words flow upon the 
paper as naturally and easily as if the page was before his eyes. Many 
writers, among them my co-Spartan the gallant Captain Viscount de Saint 
Geniés, dear to a large circle of readers under the nom de plume of 
Richard O’Monroy, have told me that it is impossible for them to com- 
pose without having their pen in hand and their manuscript in front of 
them ; the pen seems to act as a conductor of thought from the brain to 
the paper. I can perfectly comprehend this. Atthe same time it seems to 
me to be a misfortune ; dictation is so much easier, so much more agreeable, 
so much less fatiguing to the mind; the thoughts are not clogged by the 
physical effort, and one is not nailed to a desk and compelled to sit in a 
cramped position for hours at a time. 

The earliest portrait of M. Arséne Houssaye which I possess repre- 
sents him at the age of twenty-nine, when he assumed the direction of 
L’ Artiste. One remarks there a slight young man with a broad forehead, 
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aquiline nose, a somewhat thin elongated face, with a full beard cut short 
in the style of the present day, but with the mustache trained down- 
wards. He wears the costume of the period, loose trousers, a large scarf 
with pendent pin, a white waistcoat and frock coat, and in his hand he 
holds a single eyeglass. 

The next engraving depicts him at the moment of his administration 
of the Théatre Frangais, upon which he entered in 1849, and which he 
carried on with a degree of success which was remarkable. He combined 
activity with conciliation, and taking the Comédie Frangaise when it had 
half a million of debts, he brought it into a complete state of prosperity 
by placing upon its stage the best works of modern genius. At this period 
his slender and graceful figure was surmounted by a handsome head and 
face, whose contours had become rounded, whose brilliant eyes shone with 
vivacity and esprit, whose curling hair, worn somewhat long after the 
fashion of the day, was supplemented by a luxuriant waving beard and 
mustache, the ends of the latter turning upwards. He held in his hand 
a lighted cigarette, and he wore a single eyeglass, which from time to time 
he.dropped, and which hung dependent in a uég/igé manner. 

My personal acquaintance with M. Arsene Houssaye commenced nearly 
a quarter of a century ago. His physiognomy at that time is well repre- 
sented in the portrait affixed to the first volume of his Confessions. His 
broad, high, well-developed forehead was crowned with an abundant 
aureole of curling hair; his fine eyes had increased their depths; his lux- 
uriant yet well-kept beard and mustache, like his hair, still retained their 
couleur cendrée, and in their form and arrangement reminded one of some 
ancient Greek statue. His delicate complexion had the unmistakable 
tinge of health, and all his movements and his whole person, as well as 
his conversation, were unaffectedly and entirely youthful. 

Although on the 15th of March of this year he celebrated his seventy- 
sixth birthday, this youthful quality is still apparent, and his mental 
powers are so fresh and vigorous that, on receiving the last two volumes 
of his memoirs with this inscription: ‘“ A mon trés spirituel et charmant 
ami le Général Meredith Read—l’amitié d’un quart de siécle,” I wrote to 
him, ‘‘ There is one word in your book which I detest; it is the word 
finis.” By the way, have you read the delightful preface to this diorama 
of the century? What was more natural than that the Spartan, M. Alex- 
andre Dumas, Fils, should open the door to the public in his inimitable 
style and introduce the charms of M. Arséne Houssaye’s Confessions ? 

The first time that I had the pleasure of meeting the author of La 
Dame aux Camélias was, appropriately enough, under the roof-tree of 
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M. Houssaye, with whom he was conversing in company with M. Paul de 
Cassagnac. As I shook hands with him, my mind traveled back to the 
days of my boyhood, and to the delight which my father experienced in 
the works of the elder Dumas, which formed such an agreeable relief to 
the severities of his judicial life. This rapid journey of memory was ac- 
companied by another, wherein I recalled the pleasure I had drawn from 
the genius of the younger Dumas. More than twenty years after the 
above encounter I embodied these thoughts in a letter to an intimate 
mutual friend of M. Dumas and myself, and here is M. Dumas’ remark 
thereon : 


“ Au Général Meredith Read: On me communique une lettre de vous 
fort gracieuse pour mon pére et pour moi. Je veux vous en remercier au 
nom du pére et du fils et vous assurer de tous les bons sentiments que 
votre sympathie m’inspire.”’ 


M. Dumas, Fils, unlike his father, is a member of the French Acade- 
my, and reigns supreme in the dramatic world. The large income which 
he derives from his books and his plays is nobly dispensed. His hos- 
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pitality in the avenue Villiers, at Marly and at Dieppe is too well 
known to need comment, but his innumerable acts of generous kindness, 
extended to the poor and the obscure, are less widely understood. He is 
generous not only in giving his money, but in giving what is still more 
precious, his time and thoughts to those in need of advice or help. In 
short, he is not only a great writer, but he is a great administrator, and 
has never yet been able to close his heart against the cry of distress. 

It was during the siege of Paris that I learned to look upon M. Arséne 
Houssaye, the poet, the thinker, the wit, the brilliant man of the world, 
as a practical philanthropist, whose time, whose strength, whose thought, 
whose purse, were devoted to assuaging the ills which had befallen his 
fellow-citizens. The long dreary five months was a period which tried 
men’s souls and brought them intoclose communion. It wasthen that the 
highest, the noblest qualities were evolved by the pressure of general 
sufferings shared by a brave and patient population. It was then that I 
learned to admire the undying charity of Frenchmen and Frenchwomen, 
and years have only served to deepen and strengthen the respect and 
affection which then found a place in my heart. 

M. Arséne Houssaye not only took his place on the ramparts as a 
soldier, but he organized and carried on at his own expense an ambulance 
which cheered many wounded souls, one of whom was his son M. Henry 
Houssaye. The time snatched from these patriotic labors was given to 
other benevolent projects. One of them, I remember, was a /éfe given 
in the midst of the siege, when the hospitable doors of his magnificent 
hétel were thrown wide open on behalf of all the Parisian ambulances, 
and through them flocked the most attractive and beautiful women and 
the most illustrious and distinguished men still remaining in Paris. 

It was at that time that M. Auber, or the Pére Auber, as he was 
familiarly called, addressed to me those interesting words which M. 
Arséne Houssaye has thus embalmed in his fifth volume: 


‘“‘ As several generals were complimenting the actresses and the illus- 
trious composer, M. Auber held the entire group by the charm of his con- 
versation. He was the only person in the world who could talk of every- 
thing and talk well. ‘I have seen so much,’ he sighed; and addressing 
himself to General Read, ‘ consider, general, that I assisted at the tragedy 
of André Chenier going to the guillotine. The poet Roucher alone in 
the fatal chariot had some small liberty of his hands, and he took snuff at 
each instant. They deigned to allow him his snuff-box as they deign to 
give criminals a glass of brandy at the supreme moment. He was face 
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to face with André Chenier. i did not hear them, but it is said since that 
they spoke of a higher world where there would be no guillotine. Two 
noble heads which were about to fall! I was on the steps of the church 
of St. Paul, but I broke away from the friend of my father, who stopped 
with me, to follow the chariot containing both men and women, the 
expression of whose faces went to my heart. Horrible spectacle! It was 
whispered in the crowd that they were about to be rescued, which did not 
please those of the curiosity mongers accustomed to seeing heads fall— 
and what heads! People to-day admire one of these—Chenier ; but they 
do not admire sufficiently Roucher, for his Poéme dvs Mots is a beautiful 
thing—already romantic as Chateaubriand said of it. Eh bien, general, 
they did not save them. I heard the frightful cries of the crowd; I almost 
breathed, like them, the odor of blood—precious blood if any ever existed.’ 
After a painful silence Auber continued: ‘We must not speak so 
loud, for who knows whether we shall not soon see again this spectacle ? 
But I am ninety years old; they may guillotine on the Place de la 
Bastille, or the Place du Tréne, or the Place de la Concorde; but I shall 
not be among the spectators.’ No one ventured to question Auber as to 
this last remark. Had he a presentiment of his near death, or did he wish 


to say that he would never again consent to assist at such bloody satur- 
nalia? Just at this moment I returned to the group, for I know very 
well this history of the last moments of Roucher and Chenier. Auber 
then said, turning to Marie Roze, in all the freshness of her early beauty, 
‘Fouquier-Tinville in seeing you would have cried, ‘There is a beautiful 
Rose which should be plucked by the scaffold.’ ” 


A moment before this conversation M. Auber nad spoken to me of his 
early youth. He said: “I went to England when I was a boy of six- 
teen, and there I wrote many things in English which it would be impos- 
sible for me to decipher to-day, for I have lost my knowledge of that 
wonderful language. By the way, I am about to do to-morrow what 
neither King William nor Bismarck can do.” “ What is that?” ‘“T shall 
then enter upon my ninetieth year.” The emperor, however, afterwards 
somewhat surpassed this feat, for he died within thirteen days of the 
completion of his ninety-first year. As M. Auber was talking, Made- 
moiselle Marie Roze, whose personal appearance answered to her name, 
stepped up to him and in the most delicious voice said: ‘‘ Mon cher 
pére, I am about to sing your /our de Bonheur. But I have forgotten 
my notes. Would you be good enough to accompany me?” “Cer- 
tainly,” said M. Auber; and he tripped to the piano with the step of a 
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young boy, and sitting down played with all the life and animation 
which characterized his best moments. M. Auber was a man below the 
middle height and of a slight figure, but with a face and head which 
indicated genius. He survived the siege, but he succumbed to the 
horrors of the Commune. 

General Schmitz, who distinguished himself in the campaign of Africa 
in 1844,in the Crimea at the siege of Sebastopol, in the campaign of 
Italy, and in China in 1860—when he planted the French flag upon 
the summit of the parapet of Eangho—and of whom I saw much when he 
was chief of staff of the governor of Paris, wrote this in my little book 
with a celerity which is one of his marked characteristics : 


‘Mon cher Général, vous partez et vous abandonnez les Spartiates 
pour aller chez les Athéniens, si nous pouvions vous adresser quelques 
vers pour vous exprimer nos regrets, nous vous dirons en mauvais 
frangais : 

Souvent, hélas, on termine une piéce 

Par un couplet bien gai, mais celui-ci 
Aura pour sel quelque grain de tristesse, 
C'est le dernier que nous chantons ici ! 
Pourquoi faut-il que toute chose morte, 
Méme en chantant, nous avons des soupirs, 
Pourquoi faut-il que chaque année emporte 
Et nos regrets et nos bons souvenirs ?” 

That keen swordsman and admirable writer, M. Gaston Jollivet, whose 
prose has the color of Rubens and the picturesque style of Ruskin, 
flung down these words: 

“Vous allez fuir pour le pays d’Ulysse 
La ville ingrate od naquit Arouet. 
Gardez vous bien d’y manger du brouet. 
Brébant, notre héte, en aurait la jaunisse.” 

M. Gaston Jollivet is an authority upon all questions connected with 
the duello, and at this moment is engaged upon an important work on 
fencing, with the title Z’Escrime. He is tall, slender, athletic, with 
black hair which has disappeared from the ideal parts, and a vigorous 
mustache which begins to show traces of gray. He has a firm and 
resolute chin, a handsome and strong nose, and his large and brilliant 
eyes have a cavernous depth. I have always observed that men who 
know how to defend themselves, who are thoroughly acquainted with 
the use of weapons, are the most polite persons one encounters, and the 
most careful to abstain from wounding the susceptibilities of their friends 
and acquaintances, While M. Gaston Jollivet would be quick to resent 
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an insult, he would be slow to give one. In every acceptation of the 
word, he is “ un galant homme.” 


M. Xavier Aubryet, the literary and musical critic, wrote in the album 
as follows: 
‘Au Général Read qui part pour la Gréce. 


Quand vous quittez vos camarades, 
Vers vous se tendent tous nos bras. 
Envoyez nous des Miltiades 

Mais n’envoyez pas d’avocats.” 


The Comte de la Fayette made his bow in this manner : 


‘Général, vous serez un charmant Francais a Athénes, 
Ayant été un sympathique Spartiate a Paris,” 
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M. Dupray, the distinguished military painter, produced in an instant 
the outline of amemorable picture. He is the youngest of the diminished 
group of surviving great French military painters, the others being M. 
Armand Dumaresg and M. Edouard Détaille. M. Dupray had already in 
1871 portrayed me crossing the Seine in an open boat during the bom- 
bardment of Paris—a sombre scene, with the shattered bridge of Sévres 
and the ice-bound river enveloped in a dark-gray atmosphere, lighted up 
by the exploding shells of the French and German batteries, which was 
afterward etched by Lalanne. 

M. Arnold Mortier, the original Monsieur de l’Orchestre of the Figaro, 
put off the evil day as follows: 

‘“‘ Je m’engage a produire mon aphorisme, le jour oti tout le monde sera 
d’accord a l’Assemblée. Je crois avoir du temps devant moi.” 


M. Henry Houssaye, soldier, historian, and critic, son of M. Arstne 
Houssaye, wrote : 

‘‘Mon Général, sous prétexte que l’Amérique est un continent et que 
l’Atlantide n’était qu’une grande ile, l’érudition moderne se refuse a 
reconnaitre dans l’Amérique l’Atlantide de Platon. Cependant |’esprit de 
liberté et de démocratie semble en Amérique un héritage de ces anciens 
Athéniens dont vous allez voir les petits-fils, Xarpe.” 


At that time M. Henry Houssaye was in the full flush of early man- 
hood, say twenty-five, and looked like a Greek of the best period, who had 
enjoyed the advantages of a Parisian education. His vigorous forked 
beard and ‘dark chestnut hair and mustache, as well as his classic features, 
made him a true type of antiquity; and if one were to upturn to-day 
in the Athenian soil the bust of a youthful Greek, one would not be sur- 
prised to find in it the duplicate of the author Henry Houssaye. He 
began his career at nineteen years of age with the History of Apelles, and 
after a sojourn in Greece had just published the History of Alcibiades and 
of the Athenian Republic from the Death of Pericles to the Accession of the 
Thirty Tyrants—and this work was destined in the following year to gain 
the triennial prize of twenty thousand francs founded by M. Thiers. He 
had distinguished himself at the battle of Champigny, and at the other 
combats under the walls of Paris, and in consequence was already a knight 
of the Legion of Honor. M. Dupray painted an admirable cabinet por- 
trait of him in uniform just after the war, which, while preserving the 
painter’s individuality, would not be unworthy of the pencil of Meissonier. 
M. Henry Houssaye has received various foreign orders, and has been 
named a commander of the Order of the Redeemer of Greeee. Among 
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his works is a military archzological study entitled Zhe First Siege of Paris, 
in the year 52 B.C. 

“1814”" (published last year) is the title of a canvas upon which he 
has painted with masterly skill the throes of national and international 
agony during that period of giants and dwarfs. Napoleon the colossal is 
here, and all the glories of his expiring struggle. Without depriving him 
of a single attribute, M. Henry Houssaye still does justice to the Russian 
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emperor. This unique picture is remarkable for the great number and 
infinite variety and accuracy of its details. The book combines the charm 
of an entrancing novel with the cool precision of the most severe histori- 
cal performance. It is instinct with the atmosphere of the times, and 
nothing interferes with its harmonious and powerful course; for the 
authorities and all disputed points are thrown into notes at the end. 

M. Houssaye was mentioned among the candidates for the French 
Academy a few months ago, and if he lives he will undoubtedly take his 
seat among the Immortals. Some years ago, while spending a morning 
with M. Henry Houssaye, we spoke of M. Ziem, called by M. Arséne 
Vou. XXVI.—No. 2.—8 
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Houssaye, Ziem the Venetian, who grinds sunshine on his palette. M. 
Henry Houssaye asked me: “‘ Have you seen M. Ziem’s wonderful effects 
of light in flowers? He has recently taken to painting flowers, and they 
become in his hands as gorgeous as his Venetian sunsets. Here is a group 
that is worth perhaps two thousand francs, painted upon the side of a 
rough bit of wood which M. Ziem probably sawed from the original box 
itself. Here, you see, are even the nail holes, and there is the dedication, 
‘Arsene Houssaye—Ami Ziem, 1888.’ You wish to call upon our Spartan 
brother?” “Yes.” ‘* Well, as you know, he lives in a strong castle on 
the summit of Montmartre, which could stand a siege. When you go 
thither you must declare fully your name and quality, and then take the 
chances of getting in.” 

Having at length arrived at the formidable entrance to Ziem’s en- 
chanted castle, I looked about for some means of communication with 
the interior, Finally a charitable passer-by indicated to me a strong iron 
wire, at the end of which was a bit of wood, a rough handle. Springing 
with all my force into the air, I succeeded finally in bringing down this 
extraordinary bell-pull, and wakened echoes which set my imagination on 
fire. Presently a small window in a turret which crowned a corner of the 
fortress was cautiously opened, and I beheld my friend’s characteristic 
features. The moment he recognized me, he made a warm signal of 
welcome and disappeared, and reappeared below and opened the gate- 
way with his own hands. Mounting with him through grounds filled with 
stone images which recalled both classic and feudal times, I began the 
ascent of a staircase, which was also a gallery, where the eye said to the 
tongue, “ Cry Excelsior!” 

On the main floor I visited his castellated dining-hall and bed-room 
and drawing-rooms, and finally emerged into a large atelier on the second 
floor, which was surrounded with pictures. Although the sky outside was 
dark and forbidding, the sunlight of genius shone from these walls and 
enlivened the whole atmosphere. M. Ziem is extremely sympathetic, and 
has many original and well-digested thoughts and theories. He is original 
in the counter-arrangement of his ideas, just as he is original in the com- 
position of effects in his pictures. The peculiarities which distinguish his 
genius in painting are noticeable in his discourse. ‘I ask you what 
brought you here?” he began abruptly. “ Why did you ask me to dine 
with you?” 

“ Because,” I replied, “ my heart spoke to yours.” “That is it exactly 
—because we have something in common. There is a bond of sympathy 
between us. I am quite sure that on many points our minds would agree, 
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and yet we have discussed few questions as yet. I believe in heredity. 
We are what the mélange of our ancestors has made us. For instance, 
my grandfather was a Roumanian and my grandmother was a Burgun- 
dian.” 

“Ah!” I said. ‘“ Here we have the secret of the rich and generous 
colors which glow upon your canvas. The Eastern sun, and the warm 
halo which belong to fruitful Burgundy are there combined.” ‘Yes, that 
is true, but one must have a sympathetic medium. For instance, there is 
a cold, hard panel. I might work day and night upon it, but I could 


M. EDMOND DE GONCOURT. 


never imbue it with life and sweetness. I could paint upon it a cask, 
which would be faithful to its hard outlines. But here is a soft, yielding, 
friendly bit of canyas. To it I can transfer all the glow and reality of the 
soul, whether it be expressed in flowers, or in buildings built with hands, 
or in the changing glories of a declining sun.” 

Ascending by steep and devious routes to the roof, we found ourselves 
upon a wooden platform commanding a view of Paris and its environs. 
‘From hence,” said M. Ziem, “I run my geographical lines to those 
places which interest me or my friends. You lived seven years at Athens. 
Well, the city of the Violet Crown lies over there. I know the direction, 
for my Venice lies in that pathway.” 
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I finally issued from this extraordinary abode, carrying with me a bit 
of M. Ziem’s sunshine, entitled “ Palais Barberini, Grand Canal, Venise, 
3.30 P.M., 7 Juin, 1881,” and here is what I said about it when I reached 
home: ‘“ Le tableau de mon ami le Roi Soleil est le plus joli morceau de 
lumiére que j’ai vu. Paris et Venise se marient dans mes salons, grace au 
Maitre Ziem.” 

M. Edmond de Goncourt now autographically exclaimed : 

“‘ Demander a des frangais un autographe au moment oi ils ne savent 
pas s‘ils vont avoir pour souverain le fils de Saint Louis ou le fils du Pére 
Duchéne!” M. Edmond de Goncourt has greatly changed since I first 
remember him, twenty years ago. He was then a slender man, and his 
hair and mustache were scarcely beginning to show traces of gray. He 
was a most agreeable man in those days, but he is now stronger intellect- 
ually and physically. He has developed into a most striking figure; his 
fine head and well-rounded brow are adorned with a mass of silvery curl- 
ing locks which somewhat retreat and make more conspicuous the height 
from the ear to the top of the head. He has indeed the formation of 
head which a phrenologist would instantly declare to be that of an ideal- 
ist, and yet the traces about the brow indicate a close observer. Like his 
hair his large mustache has turned to a silvery hue, which brings into 
relief his healthy ruddy complexion. His frame has broadened and filled 
up, and to-day any one entering a room where he might be would immedi- 
ately ask, “Who is that distinguished-looking man?” No one would 
give him his age, for he is in his seventieth year and looks at least ten 
years younger. 

Since the death of his friend M. Flaubert, M. de Goncourt is recog- 
nized as the head of the realistic school of which M. Zola is the most 
militant member. A recent correspondence with M. Renan has brought 
into high relief the last volumes of the Fournaux des Goncourt ; Mémoires 
de la Vie Littéraire. As every one knows, there was not only a community 
of affection but a literary partnership existing between M. Edmond de 
Goncourt and his younger brother M. Jules de Goncourt, who died in 
1870, a year marked in the elder M. de Goncourt’s heart in a doubly sad 
manner, by the loss of his beloved co-worker and by the disastrous events 
of the war. The portion of the journal relating to this period is filled 
with a series of striking pictures, for he caught and painted the atmos- 
phere and the local coloring with such realism that as I turn his pages I 
find myself once more involved in that most melancholy experience. His 
genius seized many things which were very striking, but which would 
have passed unnoted if he had not fixed them upon his canvas. In the 
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future his name will remain attached to some of the most emotional 
chapters of the siege of Paris. 

His descriptions call up in memory a crowd of little things which I 
had forgotten, which combine and form a perfect whole with others which 
have always remained clearly defined. Atthat 
epoch I dwelt in the avenue d’Antin, a few 
doors west of the Champs Elysées. In front 
of my windows was a small brick pavilion 
which became my barometer, for the damp- 
ness, commencing at the foot of its walls, 
gradually mounted as the fires were extin- 
guished one by one, until all were dead from 
want of fuel in the great apartments. It 
rose hour by hour, and day by day, until it 
arrived at the roof itself. At that moment 
the intense cold suddenly fell and drove the 
moisture within, and the next morning upon 
awakening I found that it had dropped from the ceiling and fallen upon 
the floor, so that in getting out of bed I was almost obliged to wade. 

M. Paul de Saint Victor penned the following characteristic lines 
beneath those of M. de Goncourt: 


“tern dravew” 


BOOK PLATE OF M. PAUL DE SAINT VICTOR. 


‘“‘ Madame de Staél regrettait le ruisseau de la Rue du Bac dans sa 
villa du Lac de Genéve; dans votre Légation de I’Illyssus rappelez-vous 
l’Eurotas du Boulevard Montmartre.” 


M. Paul de Saint Victor, one of the founders of the Diner des Sparti- 
ates, was a critic of the most picturesque and incisive character. Person- 
ally he was distinguished by a certain hauteur, which repelled the super- 
ficial observer and sometimes offended old friends. He was occasionally 
so brusque as almost to verge upon insult, and in his literary judgments 
he had the provoking air of a tyrant. His handsome and intellectual face 
possessed one feature which grew into prominence when some subject 
or person that he detested came upon the tapis. Then his lower lip would 
protrude, and a storm of invective from his generally charming mouth 
would carry before it every obstacle. This characteristic did not deprive 
him of a wide circle of admirers and friends, but had it not been for this 
he would certainly have found his place in the French Academy. 

My own relations with him were of the most agreeable character, and 
I never personally met with a check to the pleasure of our friendly inter- 
course. I recall numerous visits to his delightful home in the rue de 
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Furstenberg. His windows looked out upon pleasant gardens filled with 
song and beauty. Near by rose an ancient church tower, whose sweet 
and solemn bells chimed the hour. Within the walls of the venerable 
house in which he dwelt he had gathered a collection of pictures, most of 
which did infinite justice to his taste; but, as in all collections, there were 
exceptions which proved the rule, for they seemed to be there only to 
make one wonder that such a man could allow such daubs to intrude upon 
his vision. 

M. Arséne Houssaye once said to me after our friend’s death: “ Well, 
after all, what is celebrity? Take Saint Victor for example—a man who 
was widely worshiped and known in life; he dies, and in a few months 
he is almost forgotten. Yet that man left behind him things which will 
live in literature, which have color, life, and vigor, which have character 
and individuality, which are marked with the mark of Paul de Saint 
Victor, and which could belong to no other genius. Still, if to-day you 
were to pronounce his name, to how many men throughout France would 
it be familiar?” ‘Celebrity of the highest kind,” I replied, “does not 
consist in being known to the greatest number of people. Each man, 
in his particular department of intellectual effort, while writing, has in 
his mind, perhaps, not more than fifty people in the whole civilized 
world. If he addresses himself successfully to that select audience, his 
reputation is secure, even if the masses remain in ignorance of him. It is 
true that there are instances where a man fails to gain the applause of this 
select body of critics, and yet manages to attract the general heart of 
humanity, and to obtain in this manner a reversal of the judgment of the 
higher court.” 
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THE FIFTEENTH STATE 


There are men exiled by the needs of trade or the promptings of 
ambition to dwellings in the far places of the earth, where the booming 
of the surf on the beach accentuates the loneliness of the dragging days. 
Once a year comes the supply-ship with letters from home, the stores, and 
the year’s file of daily papers. The letters are read and reread at once, 
but the papers are laid carefully in order in a heap, and but one a day is 
read till the year has passed again and a fresh supply is due. Thus the 
occurrences of the great world pass in orderly review before the exile, 
but always a year behind the Fleet street or Park row idea of ‘“ news.” 

We who live in the generation of centennials are reading the epoch- 
making news which was the early history of our country in a somewhat sim- 
ilar fashion, except that we are always one hundred years behind the event 
instead of one. Only last week, it seems—so rapid is the passage of time 
—we were reading about Lexington, Concord, the Declaration, Benning- 
ton,and Yorktown, each at its proper period, as an event just one hundred 
years past, and whose centennial celebration was the news of the day. It 
was but yesterday that the constitutional convention and the several rati- 
fications, the ordinance of 1787, and the inauguration of the first President 
drifted to the top in the heap of century-old pages, and the witless talked 
more wisely about these great events than Talleyrand or Pitt or Hamilton 
could do in the day of them. And now we are reminded that the centen- 
nials of the birthdays of the states are upon us, that Vermont’s occurred 
last March and Kentucky’s will be hailed next June; and whether we will 
it or not we are forced upon considering the beginnings of that tremendous 
growth which a hundred years of national life have witnessed. 

There are in their early history many curious points of resemblance 
between the fourteenth state and the fifteenth. Settlement began in both 
actively at about the same time, after the close of the last and greatest 
French war had somewhat tranquillized the continent and rendered the 
outposts barely habitable to men and women of stern mold. The early 
settlements of both were harried by Indians and by British troops work- 
ing with them, and each developed partisan leaders of the most daring 
type. Again, the virgin soils of Vermont and Kentucky were alike in that 
both states were practically uninhabited by Indians, being the battle- 
grounds of warring tribes. The entrance of the whites into Vermont was 
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made much easier by the fact that the Canadian and New York Indians 
fought, but did not live, upon its soil. And so Kentucky’s pioneers tres- 
passed upon few Indian corn-fields, but passed many battle-fields of the 
Ohio and Tennessee tribes as they entered upon its occupation. Division 
made conquest easy in the forests of America, as it had done in the semi- 
savage tribes which Rome encountered. Even in the mazes of early 
diplomacy, the coquetting of Allen, Chittenden, and Fay with the British 
agents in Canada to avert invasion from Vermont was not unlike the 
treaties of Wilkinson and Brown with the Spaniards at New Orleans to 
open the Mississippi to their commerce. 

It would not be well, however, to push too far a fanciful parallel. The 
people of both immigrations were British to the core, but there was as 
wide a difference in character between the Massachusetts and Connecticut 
soldiers of the long war who pressed upon the debated soil of the New 
Hampshire grants and the Virginia riflemen who settled Kentucky, as there 
had been between the Puritan townsmen and artisans who landed at Ply- 
mouth and the country squires and yeomen who cast anchor in the James. 
The settlement of the two new states was the beginning of that westward 
flood which has stretched a row of New Englands across the northern half 
of the country, and new Virginias and Carolinas across its middle, carrying 
Mason and Dixon’s line almost to the Pacific before the division is utterly 
lost and the streams completely blended. The immigrants were alike in 
vigor, valor, and adaptability, but their ideas on many topics were and have 
remained dissimilar. The Vermonters put an anti-slavery clause in their 
first constitution ; the Kentuckians laid out at Shallow Ford Station, or 
fort, a race course in 1775, so early that one man was shot by Indians 
while speeding his horse upon it, and long before there was a store or 
newspaper in the state. Vermont early established common schools and 
a state university. Kentucky, true to the instincts inherited from genera- 
tions of hunting squires, passed laws for the preservation of game at the 
first rude territorial convention, before there were two hundred rifles in the 
state. Vermont, with Maine, led in the prohibition of the sale of strong 
liquors; Kentucky has long led in their production. 

Of the two civilizations which thus started on their race across the 
continent, the northern was the more earnest, perhaps more intellectual, 
certainly possessed of more mechanical skill; but the life of the southern 
was more generous, rich-blooded, and interesting. Kentucky has been for 
a hundred years perhaps the purest English community in the world— 
England itself, with its cosmopolitan minglings of alien strains, not ex- 
cepted. Its settlers were the younger sons of the planters of the Virginian 
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tide-waters, and the landless “ poor whites” for whoin there was not in 
Virginia the social equality or industrial opportunity they craved. A 
sprinkling of North Carolinian, Connecticut, and Pennsylvanian settlers 
brought the leaven of different ideas, but not of different blood, to slightly 
modify the original type. Tide-water Virginia was rural England over 
again, so far as ample material resources and hearty love of the old home 
could make it. Upon the fertile plains of Kentucky the immigrants would 
have reproduced the conditions they had left, though loving, but it was 
impossible. The ships of the English factor lay at the elder brother’s 
wharf on the James; his sons were educated at Westminster school and 
at Oxford, and English fabrics furnished forth his luxurious home. The 
younger brother lived in a log hut at one corner of a rude rectangular fort, 
in constant apprehension of Indian attack, separated by many miles of 
roadless forest from his old home, deprived of luxurious surroundings, 
thrown upon his own resources, The son of the English country gentle- 
man became an American pioneer, and later, when the fear of savage 
assault was somewhat lessened and it was possible to choose individual 
homes, an American farmer. One generation and the crossing of the 
mountains wrought a greater character change than three generations and 
the salt baptism of the sea had in the dweller in the Old Dominion, 
The new civilization, when it came, was more self-reliant, more democratic, 
elastic, and full of future promise than the old. 

It is interesting to note how the mountain barriers which delayed 
the settlement of Kentucky for more than one hundred and fifty years 
after that of Virginia were finally passed. Daniel Boone went to the 
theatre of his famous exploits from North Carolina, but the longer course 
of the more numerous Virginia immigrants was to follow up the Shenan- 
doah valley, itself not settled till long after tide-water Virginia, keeping 
ever to the southwest along the mountain wall, nearly to the Carolina 
line, and then, making a sharp turn to the northwest, to struggle through 
some one of the mountain passes and reach the headwaters of the Ken- 
tucky. It was upon some one of the affluents of this stream that most of 
the early stations were established. These stations were rude stockades 
of logs guarded at the corners by fortified cabins, but they proved 
well able to stand a siege from the savage foe, and were tactically an 
improvement upon the blockhouses of early New England days. The 
hearts of the defenders were as stout as the walls behind which they 
fought. On at least one occasion when a station was besieged the 
women went out to fetch water for the defense, rightly judging that the 
Indians would not disclose their hiding-places by firing upon non-com- 
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batants. Such was station life during the heroic period of Kentucky’s 
history, its hard monotony of frontier labor broken by attacks of Indians 
from beyond the Ohio, and by raids into the hostile territory, led by men 
like George Rogers Clarke, whose due has hardly yet been awarded by 
historians, or Todd, whose disastrous defeat on the Licking river was 
certainly not the result of any lack of skill on his part so much as of 
the loose discipline of his forces. It is an amusing incident of Todd’s 
defeat, prophetic of a trait of modern Kentuckians which has caused 
much comment, that among sixty-seven men killed under him, two were 
colonels, two majors, and four captains. 

The years from 1786 to 1792 were fully occupied, in the lessening dan- 
ger from savage assaults, in the negotiations for admission as a separate 
state, to which end Virginia from the first lent cordial assistance. They 
included the first and most picturesque of General Wilkinson’s appearances 
upon the theatre of national events in the réle of a plotter with Spain for 
a union of Kentucky and that power. Other prominent leaders coquetted 
with the Spanish governors, because they realized the importance to 
them of the free navigation of the Mississippi granted by a friendly 
power, and probably because they wished to impress the congress of the 
United States, then newly assembled under the Constitution, with the fact 
that Kentucky could go elsewhere for alliance if necessary. 

Such a reminder was excusable. Congress was wholly absorbed with 
the struggles which accompanied the adoption of the Constitution, and 
paid little heed to the Kentuckians’ demand for admission. Kentucky, on 
its part, underestimated, like all the outlying communities in those days, 
the present, and still more the future, advantages of membership in the 
Union. This was natural enough, considering how cruelly the settle- 
ments suffered from the inability of the new power to hold the savage 
tribes to their treaties, or to drive the British from the forts which they 
long held in the interior in defiance of the terms of the treaty of peace. 
That the people should, in spite of these temporary disadvantages, have 
hesitated between an alliance with a people of alien blood and faith 
and one with their own kinsmen, seems strange enough now. Indeed, it 
would be scarcely fair to speak of the people as hesitating. Restless 
military leaders held compromising relations with Spain, but their atti- 
tude hardly affected the mass of the people, who bore with patience 
the delays of congressional action and of settling the details of separa- 
tion until in February, 1791, congress was finally impelled to pass the 
act which admitted Kentucky as a state on June 7 of the following year. 

When the Union of the American colonies was formed, European 
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observers looked to see its speedy dissolution, They kept close watch 
of the financial difficulties of the new government, of the jealousies of 
its ill-cemented parts, and of the violent political struggles which began as 
soon as the nation itself. They found in Shays’ rebellion a justification 
of their prophecies, and could scarce contain their glee when he raised 
the standard of discontent. They took little or no note, however, of the 
sturdy men and women who, even while the war was in progress and 
much more after its close, were crossing the mountains, with their fringed 
buckskin hunting-shirts and “ linsey woolsey,” their flints and powder- 
horns and long brown rifles. Even the formation of a new state in 
the vast interior wilderness which they believed would never be subdued 
to man’s uses attracted, in the sound of noisier events near the coast, very 
little notice. If commented upon at all, it must have seemed to their 
old-world eyes that the mountain chain would aid the centrifugal force 
which should divide the new nation into warring fragments. Indeed, at 
the time of Wilkinson’s coquetry with the Spaniards, this was not too 
violent a supposition for an ill-wisher’s credulity. 

But, rightly viewed, it was the westward expansion of the Union 
which saved it. Ties of blood and common interest, of grateful remem- 
brance and hardships borne together, proved too strong to be cast off 
when the Mississippi watershed was reached. The country gained longi- 
tude as well as latitude. Its material interests began to thrive in the 
growth of affairs. A great west arose which should have the casting 
vote when the north and south were in deadlock. Commerce began on 
the broad inland rivers. The Ohio proved the most practicable highway, 
and bore on its bosom thousands where only dozens had crossed the 
mountain. The current had begun. It never flowed more strongly than 
in its early years, though less deep and broad than now when the centre 
of population has itself gone far beyond the Alleghanies. 

The admission of Kentucky as a state was a notice to the world that 
the United States was not to be confined to a narrow strip of country 
along the seashore, but was to hold and occupy the continent. How the 
promise has been kept is the record of the last hundred years, and may 


well be the study of the next. 


Brook.Lyn, New York 
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BEGINNINGS OF THE CITY OF ST. JOSEPH 


The beautiful city of St. Joseph, the queen of all Missouri’s cities, 
first laid out as a town by Joseph Robidoux in 1843, has attained since 
then a population of sixty thousand, the late census to the contrary 
notwithstanding, and has had one hundred and twenty-seven regu- 
larly platted and recorded additions, each of no inconsiderable propor- 
tions, and it has extended about six miles in all directions from the 
original centre. 

In 1764 the French and Canadians under Laclede settled St. Louis, and 
a few years later sent companies up the 
Missouri river and established trading- 
posts among the Indians at the mouths 
of the Osage, Chariton, and Grand 
rivers, forming the nucleus or base of 
what is now the great state of Missouri, 
among the first of the galaxy of com- 
iii monwealths forming our republic. A 
iit History of Missouri published in 1876 
til states that Joseph Robidoux first visited 
ml the spot where St. Joseph stands in 

ST. JOSEPH'S FIRST POST OFFICE, 1841. 1799, and permanently settled there in 

(From an old engraving.) 1803; but this is incorrect, as he was 

then only sixteen years old. The same 

history connecting him with the American Fur Company at the dates 
named, furnishes further evidence of its unreliability, as that company was 
organized first in 1809 by Pierre and Auguste Choteau and ten other St. 
Louis gentlemen. This company pushed its adventurous and energetic 
trading parties along the Missouri and Arkansas rivers, and during the first 
year of its organization Francis Choteau established and equipped trad- 
ing-posts at Council Bluffs, now a fine city in Iowa, opposite Omaha, 
Nebraska; also at Roy’s creek, on the Missouri river just above the city 
of St. Joseph; and another on the Kaw river, twelve miles above the site 
of the great city of to-day—at the junction of the Kaw and Missouri— 
Kansas City. In 1826 Joseph Robidoux, who founded St. Joseph, was 
placed in charge by the American Fur Company of their trading-station 
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at Roy’s creek, and a few months after made the first settlement on the 
site of the city which bears his name.* 

Joseph Robidoux was born in St. Louis, Missouri, August 10, 1783. 
His father was a Canadian Frenchman who had emigrated to St. Louis 
from Montreal about 1770, and was concerned in the fur trade with the 
Indians. He accumulated a fortune, and the first territorial legislature of 
Missouri held its session at his house in St. Louis, between Walnut and 
Elm streets, December 7, 1812. Young Robidoux was married to 
Eugenie Delsille, a pretty French girl of St. Louis, in 1801, during his 
eighteenth year, the fruit of which union was one child. After four years 





JOSEPH ROBIDOUX, 1850, 


FOUNDER OF THE CITY OF ST. JOSEPH. 


[vom a rare engraving in the collection of Fudge William A, Wood.) 


of domestic happiness Eugenie was taken from him by death, and of her 
child I have been unable to get any account. The loss of his charming 
and amiable young wife caused Robidoux to become dissatisfied in the 
home of his birth, and for some years he led a roving life, visiting most of 
the country adjacent to the Mississippi river, from St. Louis to the Delta, 
and also along the Arkansas and Missouri rivers. He went up the Missis- 
sippi and to the Great Lakes, and finally settled on or near the present site 
of Chicago. He remained there a few years, but was eventually robbed 

* Many of these facts are from data in the S¢. Joseph Gazette, by Colonel John Doniphan, a 
nephew of General A. W. Doniphan, early a resident of the vicinity of St. Joseph, a thoughtful 


student, a profound lawyer, an eloquent orator, and patriotic statesman, who, but for his modesty 
and retiring disposition, might have received the highest honors in the gift of Missouri. 
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and driven away by hostile Indians, and returning to St. Louis engaged in 
the employment of the American Fur Company about the time it was 
organized, in 1809, being well-fitted for this service by reason of his trips 
of exploration up the Missouri during the years immediately succeeding 
the death of his wife. His first work for the company was to take charge 
of a shipment of supplies for their trading-post at Council Bluffs. 

On that trip Robidoux stopped at Blacksnake hills (the present site 
of St. Joseph) and noted it as a point of importance, and marked it for a 
future location for trade. This was in the year 1809. He then first viewed 
the beautiful site of the present city and the rich country lying about it, 
unless he had casually observed it in passing up and down the river in 
1806 or 1807. He remained at Council Bluffs thirteen years, making 
occasional visits to St. Louis, yet always claiming that Blacksnake hills 
was a favorable point at which to locate a trading-post. About the year 
1810 Robidoux married his second wife, Angelique Vardrey, of a highly 
respected St. Louis family, with whom he passed many pleasant years, 
and who bore him six sons, Felix, Faraon, Julius, Francis, Edward, and 
Charles, and one daughter, who became the wife of S. P. Beauvais, of St. 
Louis, where she still lives. One of his younger sons, Edward, now 
resides at Omaha, Nebraska, engaged in merchandising, and one of his 
grand-daughters is the wife of Captain Ben Wood, a prominent merchant 
of Kansas City, Missouri. He was very much attached to his wife and 
children, and during the years of loneliness and hardships attending the 
settlement of St. Joseph he kept them in a comfortable home at St. Louis 
where his children received excellent education. Robidoux opened an 
Indian trading-post on his own account at Council Bluffs after his second 
marriage, abandoned his river trips, and was very prosperous. By his keen 
intelligence and universally kind but firm disposition, he gained in a large 
degree the confidence of the Indians, some forty thousand of whom, the 
Otoes, Pawnees, Omahas, and other smaller tribes, traded at this post. 

His control of the Indian trade induced a rival to buy him out, paying 
him a high price for his merchandise and a bonus of three thousand dollars 
in addition, Robidoux agreeing not to trade with the Indians for three 
years, a promise which he faithfully kept. He then removed to his old 
home in St. Louis and engaged in business as a baker, following it for 
three years, at the end of which time General Ashley (a brother-in-law to 
the widow of General O. P. Moss, who now resides with her brother-in-law 
Colonel John Doniphan at St. Joseph), then interested in the American 
Fur Company, re-employed him in the company’s service to take charge 
of their post at Roy’s creek, a mile or so up the river from Blacksnake 
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hills. The company paid him eighteen hundred dollars a year for his 
services—a salary in those days considered enormous. 

Colonel Doniphan says: “ Robidoux took charge in 1826, and moved 
the station to the mouth of Blacksnake creek. It is sixty-four years since 
the city was founded by this dauntless Frenchman, amid the silent grand- 
eur and lonely solitude of an unbroken wilderness, With steady devotion 
to his trust he passed years of attention to the duty and details of his 
employment, perhaps little imagining he was the founder and patron saint 
of a city so large and prosperous as the St. Joseph of to-day.” 

In 1826 Robidoux built the first house of the settlement of St. Joseph, 
a double log-house, at the foot of Blacksnake hills, where the Occidental 
hotel now stands. He used a portion of it for the post store-house and 
the remainder for his dwelling. For the next eight years this was the 
only house, until Elisha Gladden and his son Elisha and Henry Sollers 
settled near him and erected log-cabins; and as Colonel Doniphan states, 
the children of Henry Sollers, born here, were the first white children born 
in St. Joseph or Buchanan county. Robidoux’s associates during these 
early years were fifteen or twenty young men, mostly Frenchmen from 
St. Louis, who were employed by the fur company to travel over the 
country, trade with the Indians, gathering up furs and peltries for the 
post, and his cook “ Polite,” a French mulatto negro, who gloried that 
French was his native language and gave himself all the airs of a Talley- 
rand or a Louis. Their lives were lonesome, often dangerous, but sur- 
rounded by the charm of adventure and unrestraint which it seems to be 
the nature of men to love more and more as they become accustomed to it. 

A principal Indian village was in those days located on the site of 
Highland, Kansas, and a trail went from it via Robidoux’s post at Black- 
snake hills to Agency ford (on Platte river), now a small town of Buchanan 
county. At Agency it formed a junction with two other trails, one from 
Liberty in Clay county, the other leading to an Indian village on the 
Grand river near where the present city of Chillicothe stands. Robidoux 
kept a ferry-boat where the first-named trail crossed the Missouri river 
near his house and carried all Indians over free of charge. The Platte 
Purchase’ was annexed as a part of the state of Missouri by congress in 
1836; commissioners made a treaty with the occupying Indians, the Sac, 
Fox, and Iowa tribes, by which the territory was ceded, and the Indians 
removed west of the Missouri river. This treaty was ratified by congress, 
and in 1837 settlers swarmed upon the fertile lands thus opened to pre- 
emption and settlement. Many of these first settlers of the Platte 
Purchase and the vicinity of St. Joseph, later attained high places in the 
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councils of state and nation, and the native integrity and morality instilled 
into their families strongly mark the present generation. A large propor- 
tion of these first settlers came from Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee, 
and were connected with the leading families of those states. Several 
small towns were started by the new-comers as rivals to Robidoux’s 
village, viz.: Raytown, Jimtown, Amazonia, Elizabethtown, and Boston, 
but most of them surrendered to the inevitable fate of “the survival of 
the fittest ” and died an early and natural death, and none of them have 
ever gotten beyond the character of a small village. Many of them are 
to-day parts of the rich corn and wheat fields, meadows, and pastures of 
the magnificent farms that surround and contribute to the support of their 
successful rival. Amazonia is the only one in existence now, and is a 
mere flag station on one of the numerous railroads centring at St. Joseph. 

The Platte Purchase lies west of a line drawn north from the mouth of 
the Kaw river to the Iowa line, and is bounded on the west by the Mis- 
souri river. It comprises several of the wealthiest and most inviting 
counties in Missouri, and takes its name from the Platte river, which, 
heading in Iowa runs through it from north to south. The opening of 
the Purchase to settlement was first agitated by the settlers of Clay 
county, adjoining it on the east, at a militia muster at Dale’s farm in that 
county, in 1835, where a committee was appointed to draft a memorial 
to congress, This committee was: William T. Wood, afterwards judge of 
one of the largest circuits of the state for many years; Alexander W. 
Doniphan, who became a distinguished lawyer and statesman, and one of 
our leading generals in the Mexican war; David R. Atchison, subsequent- 
ly circuit judge and United States senator, and, for one day, chief execu- 
tive of the nation; Peter H. Burnett, who became the first governor of 
California, and later, a supreme judge of that state; and Edward M. Sam- 
uel, afterwards president of the Commercial Bank of St. Louis. The spon- 
taneous choice of these sturdy backwoodsmen, in electing this committee 
was intuitively prophetic of the ability and coming greatness of the men 
chosen, who were at this time young and untried. In all our country’s 
history such an aggregation of ability has seldom, if ever, been met upon 
so ordinary an occasion as this muster-day. Judge Wood wrote the mem- 
orial, and it was more promptly successful than such are now-a-days with 
congress. Governor Burnett is still living in California; Judge Wood, 
advanced in years and esteemed by all, lives in retirement at Lexington, 
Missouri; the remaining members of the committee all died in Missouri 
“full of years and honors,” 

Buchanan county, of which St. Joseph is the capital or seat of justice, 
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was organized March 10, 1839, and the first session of the county court 
held on the first day of the following April, in the log-cabin of Richard 
Hill, one of the county judges. The first session of circuit court was 
held in Robidoux’s store in July of the same year, and was presided over 
by Hon. Austin A. King, who was later chosen by the Missourians a 
member of congress, and governor of the state. The lawyers present 
were General Andrew S. Hughes, who had come to Clay county from Ken- 
tucky in 1828, and had been of much service to the government in treat- 
ing with the Indians; General A. W. Doniphan; Wm. B. Almond; Peter 
H. Burnett; and William T. Wood. Burnett was circuit attorney, and 
S. M. Gilmore, sheriff. Robidoux entered the quarter section embraced 
in the original town, under the town site law, in 1843, laid it off into, and 
made a sale of lots, and pre-empted the quarter section adjoining it. 

The town received a charter from the legislature in 1845, and was 
chartered a city by the same authority in 1853. Robidoux lived to see 
the fruition of his hopes and labors realized. The county seat was re- 
moved in 1841 from St. Joseph to Sparta, where resided as embryo attor- 
neys, Millard P. Hall, who became governor of Missouri, and nationally 
distinguished as a lawyer; Henry M. Vories, who died chief-justice of the 
state, and remarkably able as a lawyer; and James B. Gardenhire, pecul- 
iarly brilliant, and, who, though dying young, was attorney-general of the 
state. Governor Hall and Judge Vories removed their homes to St. 
Joseph, where they passed from life a few years ago, peacefully ending 
useful and successful careers. In 1847 the county seat was removed back 
to St. Joseph, and now occupies a palatial court-house on the site of the 
first one, and old Sparta has long since decayed away, not even a post- 
office remaining. ‘“ Up to about 1850, St. Joseph was considered the head 
of ordinary navigation on the Missouri river, and the steamboats going 
higher were known as mountain boats, of which only one or two went up 
each year. The California gold excitement brought thousands of advent- 
urers to the city in 1849 and 1850, and many of them, attracted by the 
rich country and its genial and hospitable inhabitants, remained perman- 
ently, assuring, from that date, the rapid growth and prosperity of St. 
Joseph.” Robidoux in 1850 remarked to Colonel Doniphan in broken 
English, which he affected although well educated, ‘“‘ Emigrant he come, 
St. Joseph big city. He no come, St. Joseph no grow.” 

The country surrounding Blacksnake hills at the time Robidoux settled 
there was about equally divided into fertile, heavily timbered forests and 
rich undulating prairies, bountifully watered and teeming with life and 
vegetation. The prairies were covered with sweet wild flowers, and the 
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forests were soon denizened with those followers of civilization, honey- 
bees, and honey and bees-wax became staple articles of trade along with 
buffalo robes and the skins of the beaver, otter, raccoon, mink, and other 
fur-bearing animals. The river and several lakes south of the present 
city were filled with the finest of food fishes (and are still so, as the writer 
can attest from experience); game was abundant and easily procured ; 
buffalo, deer, and wild turkey being as plentiful then as are now the 
blooded herds and fine poultry upon the splendid farms that have suc- 
ceeded forest and prairie, where commodious and often costly resi- 
dences are seen in the room of the “ tepees” of Robidoux’s first neigh- 
bors the roving and occasionally troublesome Indians. 

A port of entry, and a great city with solid wealth, marble and granite 
buildings, a fine government building, and the best wholesale trade in 
the west, have taken the place of the ferry and log-cabin trading-post of 
the founder. Handsome carriages and wagons with spirited horses 
have replaced the plodding ox-teams which during the first decade or two 
of St. Joseph’s existence carried the productions of her surrounding 
territory to the river boats and barges. Rapidly traveling vestibuled 
trains of many railroads bear thousands of passengers in and out 
instead of the slow-going but pleasant river steamers of those days. 
As late as 1839 the Indians interred their dead at a favorite point on 
Platte river near St. Joseph by wrapping the bodies in buffalo robes and 
skins and lashing them upon pole scaffolds twelve or fifteen feet high, but 
now in the city’s cemetery stands sacredly beautiful and grand mauso- 





leums and monuments, of precious granites and marbles, notably that of 
congressman James N, Burnes, truly one of Missouri’s heroes, who was a 
few years since suddenly stricken down in the prime of his manhood, 
while at his post of duty in the nation’s service at Washington. Who, 
standing upon the Blacksnake hills—St. Joseph’s oldest named object 
—looking over the city spread around him and reflecting upon the 
changes since Robidoux first decided to occupy the city’s site, can 
prophesy the changes of the future in the same length of time ? 
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RIGHT REVEREND SAMUEL PROVOOST, D.D., 1742-1815 
FIRST BISHOP OF NEW YORK, 1787-1801 


The English nation has ever had an eye to the spiritual as well as to 
the material interests of her colonies. In the numerous voyages of discov- 
ery, when the Crown first began to reach out for further territory, it was 
deemed quite as important that a duly qualified minister of religion should 
be numbered among the adventurers as a physician to administer to their 
bodily needs. And in this holy purpose royalty itself became early 
enlisted. Six years after the discovery of America, in the expedition 
which started from England for Newfoundland, Henry VII. contributed 
largely out of his private means for the maintenance of a priest who might 
minister to the spiritual necessities of the travelers. When the expedi- 
tion in 1553, under Sir Hugh Willoughby, sailed for the discovery of the 
northern passage to Cathay, Master Richard Stafford was appointed min- 
ister, upon whom it was strictly enjoined, as master of the fleet, that ‘the 
morning and evening prayer, with other common services appointed by 
the king’s majestie and lawes of this realme, be read & saide on every 
ship daily by the minister in the Admira//, and the marchant or some 
other person learned on the other ships, and the Bible or paraphrases 
be read devoutiy and Christianlly to God’s honour, and for his grace to be 
obtained, and had by humble and heartie praier of the navigants accord- 
ingly.” So also, in the numerous expeditions of the Russian Trading 
Company in the reign of Elizabeth, as well as on those voyages then so 
frequently made to the western world in quest of discovery and gain, 
ministers of the gospel were to be found among the ship’s crew, who 
were to have a care for the souls of the adventurers, and when new lands 
should be possessed they were to take them in the name of the cross, and 
to set up thereon the sacred banner. Indeed, not a few of the expedi- 
tions of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were projected quite as 
much for the glory of God, in the salvation of those who knew nothing of 
the gospel, as for the extension of area and the founding of new colonies. 
At this era in the world’s development, evangelism, commerce, and the 
acquisition of domain went hand in hand. Many of the old charters, like- 
wise, and letters patent under which vessels cleared the home land, 
referred not merely to the duties and privileges of the voyagers, but gave 
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full direction also for the observance of every religious duty, and 
enjoined, with marked definiteness, their remembrance. 

But while the extension of religion formed no mean factor in the 
varied successful and attempted colonization of this period, more than a 
century elapsed before the purpose, which had been confined to royalty 
and the sagacity of moneyed corporations, assumed an organic form. The 
date of the determination to give the colonists, wherever they should 
journey or locate, a regular ministry, was that of the birth of the “ Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts.” For nearly a century 
previous to the formation of this society, religious services came through 
the ministrations of missionaries and schoolmasters directly connected 
with royal charters and commissions, together with such chaplains as were 
sent with the knowledge and by the authority of the primate of England. 

It is well known that, so far as the territory which for convenience we 
call the diocese of New York is concerned, although the Dutch were the 
first to occupy Manhattan Island and to have a duly accredited ministry 
on these shores, when, several years later, the English came, England’s form 
of service was introduced, and through the courtesy of the Dutch the new- 
comers used their place of worship, then a small edifice within the fort at 
the Battery. In a few years, outgrowing its accommodations and desiring 
a building constructed according to their own taste for effective worship, 
an effort was made to carry out this purpose and with the least possible 
delay. It found its expression in the organization of what has so long 
been known as the parish of Trinity Church, the church itself being com- 
pleted in 1696. This was the first English church erected in the colony of 
New York, and also the first to receive a charter. 

Its beginnings were as follows: Governor Fletcher, in the name of five 
churchwardens and vestrymen of New York, petitioned the assembly in 
1695 for a Protestant minister. A tax of one hundred pounds to be levied 
upon the province for his maintenance. He followed up this petition by 
requesting a license from the assembly to purchase a small piece of land 
lying without the north gate of the city, behind the King’s Garden and the 
burying-place, whereon to build a church. Meanwhile the need of a church 
with proper surroundings was constantly urged, and contributions solicited 
from all interested in the permanent establishment of religion; but it was 
not till May 6, 1697, that a direct application was made to the governor 
for a charter covering the needs proposed, and conveying to its members 
the required privileges. After fully reciting the reasons which prompted 
the charter, the petitioners prayed that the same powers usually accorded 
to the churches of the establishment be theirs; that they might be duly 
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incorporated in obedience to the laws of the colony; that the maintenance 
voted by the assembly’s act in 1693 for the support of the minister be 
granted to them; and finally, a certain portion of land be assigned to 
them, near the church building which private contributions had just suc- 
ceeded in erecting. The council regarded this petition with favor, the 
governor also approved it, and on the very day of its passage appended to 
it, in the name of the king, his seal. While thus incorporating the 
wardens and vestrymen of Trinity Church, it granted also the land 
prayed for, and constituted the “said church and cemetery or churchyard 
to be the sole and only parish church and churchyard of our said city of 
New York.” It further added that it “is our royal pleasure and we by 
these presents do declare that the said rector of the said parish church 
is a good sufficient Protestant minister according to the true intent 
and meaning of said assembly made on the aforesaid fifth year 
of our reign; and as such we do further of our like special grace give, 
grant, ratify, endow, appropriate, and confirm unto the said rector of the 
parish of Trinity Church and his successors forever the aforesaid yearly 
maintenance of a hundred pounds, directed by the said act of assembly 
to be yearly laid, assessed, and paid unto the said sufficient Protestant 
minister for his yearly maintenance.” Such, with a few technical omis- 
sions, was the charter under which the established Church of England 
found a home on American soil, and under which it began its mission in 
the colony of New York. 

The rector named in the charter was the Bishop of London, Rev. 
Henry Compton, D.D., but as it was not expected that this prelate would 
forego his responsible duties in London to administer the religious affairs 
of a weak and struggling province, an invitation was extended to Rev. 
William Vesey to occupy the position of actual rector; Mr. Vesey ac- 
cepted, performing his first service in the church February 6, 1697. 
For more than fifty years this devout minister went in and out before his 
people, discharging every trust with unimpeachable fidelity. His suc- 
cessor, Rev. Henry Barclay, served with like faithfulness eighteen years, 
and he in turn was succeeded in 1764 by Rev. Samuel Auchmuty, on whose 
death in 1777 Rev. Charles Inglis was called to be rector. As Mr. Inglis, 
however, was an uncompromising royalist, and included in the act of 
attainder in 1779, he was compelled to resign his position, retiring there- 
after to Halifax, which became his future home. The Rev. Benjamin 
Moore was then elected rector, but by reason of the changes which the war 
had wrought, he did not enter upon the duties of his office till seventeen 
years later. As an act of the legislature of the state of New York, 
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passed April 17, 1784, made necessary alterations in the charter of the 
church to bring it into proper conformity with the constitution of the 
state, the churchwardens and vestrymen, under the act, declared the 
election of Mr. Inglis invalid; consequently a new election was made 
which resulted in the choice of Rev. Samuel Provoost as rector. 

These first five rectors represent eighty years of spiritual rule and 
service in New York, and to them the Episcopal Church in America owes 
a debt of gratitude it will never be able to repay. History gives us no 
account of a stain resting either upon their names or characters; on the 
contrary, they were examples of every virtue, and held in high esteem not 
only by their parishioners but by the community in which they lived. 

The first great prejudice which the introduction of the episcopate in 
the colony was called upon to confront was the desire for a bishop. This 
wish antedated the English in their occupation of the colony. As far 
back as in 1638 it became plainly manifest that a leader was as much 
demanded to exercise spiritual prerogatives, as that the state should have 
a head for the care of its interests. Men needed to be confirmed, trained, 
and set apart for the ministry, as governors should be officially inducted 
into their positions. At a meeting of the clergy at Burlington, New 
Jersey, as early as 1705, a memorial was drawn up addressed to the arch- 
bishop and bishops of the parent church, complaining that there were men 
within the colony fully able to minister in sacred things, but who could not 
assume such holy duties until specially set apart by the proper ecclesiasti- 
cal authority; and, therefore, in their judgment, the time had come when 
a bishop should be theirs to amend this and other difficulties, and give the 
church that position her history, doctrine, and needs so justly required. 
Eight years later another memorial was prepared by the “ Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel,” subsequently signed by the governor of the 
province, ministers, vestries, and other influential members of the colony, 
seeking the same end, but no more action followed than had attended the 
former request. 

That the colonists as well as their friends in England were deeply 
anxious for the establishment of prelacy among them with a distinctive 
head, can be seen through all the history of the period; none the less 
determined, however, were others in the colony that the episcopate as such 
should not find a home in these new lands. But the opposition did not 
arise from indifference to the English church as a church, with its pre- 
scribed service,so much as from the notion that it threatened the very 
liberties of the people whose presence in the colony came from the purpose 
to escape mitred authority. ‘“ Let all mankind know,” said they, ‘“ that 
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we came into the wilderness because we would worship God without that 
episcopate and common prayer, and those unwarrantable ceremonies with 
which the land of our fathers’ sepulchres has been defiled; we came 
hither because we would have our posterity settled under the full and pure 
dispensation of the gospel, defended by rulers that should be ourselves.” 

These plain words give the key to this long struggle. Unhappily some 
of the colonists could not or would not regard the church as one institu- 
tion and the state as a different, nor were they willing to engraft an 
organization in their new homes under which in the past they had been 
oppressed, The great Atlantic had been crossed for full, absolute free- 
dom and to escape bondage of every form; to accept, therefore, anew what 
they had striven to elude was not merely a stultification of their previous 
action, but the resumption of an old and painful yoke. Nor can it be 
denied, after allowing a broad margin for prejudice and ignorance, there 
was reason for the position. Not that it was the purpose of the resident 
petitioners or their friends abroad to introduce illiberal restrictions in the 
colonies and to have them confirmed by the authorities; or, having ob- 
tained a lodgment in the land, to abuse the privileges which an episcopate 
claimed ; but the colonists felt that no such authority could be trusted, for 
as it had been used in the past in abridging the liberties of men, why may 
it not again be resorted to for the same purpose ? 

It is to be remembered that, at the same time, the seat of Canterbury 
was filled by William Laud, and under his persecutions many had become 
exiles ; and they had yet to learn that such as he might consecrate and 
send as bishop would not, under true or false provocation, do what he 
himself had done. Besides, the colonists came from their old homes not 
so much to flee the state as the church; they turned their backs upon the 
mother country, protesting against prelatical assumptions and prelatical 
wrongs, nor would they be dissuaded from their position either by word 
or argument. Added to this, it was known among the more intelligent 
that the University of Oxford had declared “ submission and obedience, 
clear, absolute, and without exception, to be the character of the Church 
of England;” a principle, some maintained, adapted to the millennium, 
but not to the intolerant, narrow, and grasping spirit which then obtained 
among professing Christians, 

In the midst of the excitement a caricature, and yet in a certain sense 
not a caricature, appeared in one of the papers of the day (1769) which 
reveals the feeling that ‘then prevailed. Its title is “An Attempt to 
Land a Bishop in America.” The scene is laid on a wharf, near which 
a ship is lying with sails furled, but a few yards from the shore. Several 
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colonists are on the wharf, some wildly gesticulating with their arms, 
others holding banners in their hands with these inscriptions: “ No Lords, 
Spiritual or Temporal,” ‘ Liberty and Freedom of Conscience,” while two 
figures hold high in air some volumes labelled “ Locke” and “ Sidney on 
Government ;”” two men with poles are pushing the vessel out into the 
stream, and near their feet is the inscription, “Shall they be obliged to 
maintain bishops that cannot maintain themselves?” The deck of the 
departing ship discloses a bishop’s carriage with the wheels removed ; a 
crosier and mitre hang in the rigging, while the bishop himself, in canon- 
ical robes, is climbing up the shrouds exclaiming, ‘ Lord, now lettest thou 
thy servant depart in peace!” a prayer which some of the bystanders 
refuse to approve, as they are represented hurling at him volumes whose 
teachings are supposed to be in sympathy with his claims. 

Another force which occasioned no little conflict were the efforts put 
forth at this time by the “ Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts.” No one free from bias for a moment can question the 
benign mission of this society or the genuine piety that conceived its pur- 
pose. Its title plainly indicates its creed. So far as this western world is 
concerned, its projectors and friends had in view primarily the conversion 
of the aborigines who knew nothing of the gospel; and later, sending 
missionaries and the founding of churches in such fields as colonists 
should select as their future home. But along this line considerable op- 
position appeared. It was claimed that its mission on this continent was 
not simply the conversion of the Indians and furnishing missionaries to 
settlers with no public religious privileges, but founding an episcopate ; 
nay, it was the episcopate in disguise—a deliberate plan for introducing, 
in the name of religion, prelacy or the Church of England principles of 
submission and obedience, clear, absolute, and without exception. There 
was authority for this accusation, as the Bishop of Landaff, in a sermon 
before this society in 1766, ingenuously declared that when episcopacy 
should be established in America, “then this society will be brought to the 
happy issue intended.” 

In immediate connection with this, plots were proposed by the friends 
of episcopacy, which contemplated setting aside those acts which the 
colonists had enacted for the support of their ministers; and further, that 
such of the clergy of other denominations as would be willing to receive 
ordination at episcopal hands be supported, while the leading ministers 
among them should be bought off by large salaries; and that places of 
trust, power, and honor among them should be conferred only upon Epis- 
copalians or such as would conform. These were the sentiments in the air, 
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and many cherished them dearly; and they bore, as fruit, positive hatred 
to an episcopate, and the servility and bondage which it was believed was 
so intimately connected with it. 

When these and like vital questions were receiving a large share of 
attention from the public, the Rev. Samuel Provoost appeared as an Epis- 
copal minister. He was born in the city of New York, February 26, 1742. 
He was the eldest son of John and Eve Rutgers Provoost, of Huguenot 
descent, whose ancestors had come early to this new world, to enjoy the 
same liberty of which he himself became such a loyal exponent. Follow- 
ing the custom of the day, he received his earliest instruction beneath the 
paternal roof, and later shared the attention of a schoolmaster, from whose 
hands he passed to King’s College, now Columbia, and was graduated 
therefrom at its first commencement in 1758, winning its highest honors. 
As his native city failed to afford him the educational advantages he 
craved, in 1761 he sailed for England, and in the autumn became enrolled 
as a pupil at St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. At this institution he came 
under the immediate tutorship of Dr. John Jebb, a man of liberal attain- 
ments, and possessing also such an enthusiasm for learning as to give to 
all intrusted to his care like zeal and inspiration. His studies under Dr. 
Jebb were theological as well as classical and scientific, as, in February, 
1766, he was admitted to the diaconate at the chapel royal of St. James’s 
Palace, Westminster, by Rev. Richard Terrick, D.D., Bishop of London ; 
and a month later was ordained to the priesthood at King’s Chapel, 
Whitehall, by Rev. Edmund Kean, D.D., Bishop of Chester, acting for the 
Bishop of London. While pursuing his studies in Cambridge he met Miss 
Maria Bousfield, a lady of charming manners and numerous accomplish- 
ments, of Irish descent, whom, three months after his admission to the 
priesthood, he married; in September of the same year, with his bride, he 
sailed for America. In December he was invited, and accepted the 
position of assistant minister of Trinity Church, then including the chapels 
of St. Paul and St. George. For nearly three years he performed the 
varied duties connected with this growing parish, devoted to every interest 
which contemplated a wise development of affairs. In 1769 he returned, 
with Mrs. Provoost, to England, and passed much of the summer in 
visiting friends, and in travels on the continent; returning to New York, 
he resumed his official duties, but simply for a season. 

It was becoming more and more apparent that the trend of events be- 
yond the sea was not so favorable to the colonists as they had a right 
to expect, nor were acts and opinions at home as harmonious as desira- 
ble; consequently the people became greatly unsettled, while few per- 
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ceived the approaching issues. In view of the decisions which had been 
so recently made by the king of England, and the firmness with which 
he had declared his future purposes, even the strongest minds became 
perplexed; counsel was welcome from any quarter, and the high in 
state and church were in frequent communion. On the prevailing ques- 
tions, Mr. Provoost could no more escape defining his position than 
be indifferent to the vows which his ordination had laid upon him, nor 
did he so desire. In his very make-up he was an American, and at the 
same time a true Christian and minister; but if the question before him 
be a free state with a free Christianity, or a state and church shorn of 
their freedom, he unhesitatingly chose the former. In his estimation, 
church and state were divine institutions; but in a new country, with 
tremendous possibilities, they were to be as distinct as soul and body; and 
as the one was instituted for secular and temporal interests, so was the 
other for man’s religious welfare. But as many were not prepared for any 
such opinion either in reference to the church or state, Mr. Provoost 
decided to sever his official relations with his church and abide the day 
when such unanimity of sentiment would exist as should in no way affect 
his influence as a citizen, or interfere with his usefulness as a minister. 
For his own personal happiness, therefore, as well as to avoid certain 
collisions with many in his parish, having laid down his charge, a year or 
more before the beginning of the war he selected for his new home a 
quiet retreat in Columbia county, known as East Camp, to which he retired 
with his family. 

The great struggle of the revolution soon followed, but it brought to 
the nation long-coveted liberties. Summarizing its results, so far as it 
related to the church, it may be said that it secured its independence as 
fully as it had brought the same happy boon to the state, and established 
forever the principle that church and state were different institutions, 
and are to be apart; not that their separation implies that God, as the 
sovereign of both, can be safely excluded from the constitution of either ; 
but they moved in different realms and had different objects; and that 
the church flourished far better when free from the trammels of the state, 
as did the state when liberated from the bondage of the church. 

During the progress of the war Mr. Provoost lived for the most part 
in his coveted retirement, and only occasionally exercised the duties of 
his calling. His professional labors were confined chiefly to some of the 
vacant parishes in the immediate neighborhood, though his voice now 
and then was heard in the pulpits in Albany, Hudson, and Poughkeepsie. 
At the latter place he preached in behalf of Rev. Mr. Beardsley the con- 
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secration sermon, on his assuming the rectorship of Christ Church, Christ- 
mas day, 1774. To the request that he allow himself to stand as delegate 
to the provincial congress, and be chaplain of the convention, then about 
to convene for framing the constitution of the state of New York, he 
respectfully declined; as he did also in this same year, 1777, the rector- 
ship of the Church of St. Michael, Charleston, South Carolina, and in 
1782 the same position, which had been proffered by the vestry of 
King’s Chapel, Boston. But in his sequestered home he was not idle. 
Being of a studious temperament, and never more happy than when 
among his books, they became at once his companions and the inspiration 
of many a later purpose. Many early prints were found upon his 
shelves, in which he took unwonted delight. While well versed in classic 
lore and fond of ecclesiastical history, and no careless student of phys- 
ical science, he had, however, a special love for nature, her secrets and 
her teachings, which his quiet surroundings greatly enhanced. To that 
botanical classic, Historia Plantarum, which he first met while a student 
at Cambridge, he made an elaborate index, and appended to it observa- 
tions upon pants that fell under his immediate vision. His aptness in 
language was quite phenomenal, and to his knowledge of the classics he 
added French, German, and Italian; and many were the hours which 
he passed in rendering into English verse favored hymns in these lan- 
guages and in translations from the Greek and Latin. 

At the conclusion of the war a new field presented itself to Mr. Pro- 
voost, and one upon which he was willing to enter, though involving 
great personal labor and responsibility. The struggle for national inde- 
pendence had wrought a vast change in the church as well as the 
state, requiring unexampled wisdom for proper adjustment. Among the 
earliest official acts of Trinity Church at this time was, as has been 
intimated, an application to the legislature of the state to make such 
alterations in the charter of its corporation as to render it more conform- 
able to the constitution of the state. Contemporaneous with this, an 
offer was extended to Mr. Provoost to become rector, This invitation 
was dated and accepted April 22, 1784; the same year he _ received 
the appointment of regent of the university of New York. 

When he entered anew upon parochial duties he found himself con- 
fronted with grave difficulties. The war had left a deadly blight upon 
the tone and temper of the people, deeply affecting them morally as 
well as spiritually. The community at large was in a certain sense 
demoralized. Historic truth demands the assertion that never did ini- 
quity so universally abound, nor were there ever before freed in the city 
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of New York more corroding evils than when Mr. Provoost became once 
more Officially identified with the religious interests of the city as citi- 
zen and minister. Whether religious or irreligious forces were in the 
ascendant was not debatable. During the struggle for liberty, religion 
and morals had experienced as powerful a check as science and the indus- 
tries of the nation ; and under the holy name of patriotism some applied 
to religion the very same principles for which such full sacrifice had been 
made for the state. French legislation, generalship, and sympathy of 
the few years previous had introduced French license and infidelity; and 
just what the inglorious reign of Louis XV. had produced, and which 
also the unfortunate Louis XVI. failed to stem, and which culminated in 
a formal deposition of Christianity, with the canonization of freedom, 
was receiving full recognition. Atheistical and deistical clubs discussed 
not how newly obtained liberty of conscience and worship could be most 
safely exercised, but how could these dearly bought boons be used asa 
license for unbridled thought, and selfishness become invested with a new 
incarnation. The press also was fully as active and poisonous. Condor- 
cet, Volney, Tindal, and others were within the reach of the poor as 
well as the rich, and often proved to be the only reading known to the 
masses. Nor was sectarianism any the less offending. Not that the va- 
rious religious organizations were then suffering from violent internal dis- 
sensions, or engaged in formulating new creeds, but wayward followers 
had become connected with them who considered themselves inspired to 
expound the Bible and to give it its truthful interpretation. Yet their 
real purpose was the enthronement of civil liberty, with the establish- 
ment of radicalism, and the dissemination of those principles which enter 
so largely into Jacobinism. 

Unhappily the Episcopal Church, locally as well as in the country at 
large, was hardly less troubled than the people. As the war had brought 
about changes, social and moral, in the community, so did its results demand 
a new adjustment in affairs ecclesiastical. The history of this period is 
now too well known for any wisely to affirm that the English church as a 
church was friendly to the cause of liberty as exhibited by the revolution- 
ists; or that her clergy, with but few exceptions, were not disloyal ; they 
were; nor could they well have been otherwise without serious com- 
promises. Commissioned as they had been by a state church, their very 
credentials demanded fidelity to that state, and the war had plainly set- 
tled that there was no room in the colony for a church inherently inter- 
woven with any state. The need, therefore, of re-defining its relations to 
the state was most apparent. 
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Accordingly, in harmony with this purpose, a preliminary meeting of 
delegates representing the clergy and laity from New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania was called for May 11, 1784, at New Brunswick, New Jer- 
sey, for such action in reference to their ecclesiastical condition as the war 
had forced uponthem. This meeting was well attended ; and though there 
is no record of the presence of Mr. Provoost, he, however, approved of its 
object and was appointed a member of a committee for the purpose of 
forming a continental representation of the Episcopal Church, and for the 
better management also of other concerns relating to its usefulness, Out 
of this gathering as a seed has come the Episcopal Church in America as 
now manifest, with its thousands of clergy and hundreds of thousands of 
communicants. The year before this Connecticut and Maryland had convo- 
cations contemplating a similar purpose. But as the meeting at New 
Brunswick was tentative rather than specific, it was subsequently deter- 
mined that a full convocation of the church, if possible, be held in the city 
of New York in October, to give greater emphasis to the church’s needs, 
and at the same time to frame definite plans involving its extension. At 
this meeting Mr. Provoost was present and contributed much to its interest. 
It resulted in an acknowledgment of the necessity for closer union among 
the scattered churches, in declaring its independence as a church, in defin- 
ing the status of the laity, and in affirming the importance of securing epis- 
copal succession from England and the needs for confirmation; in brief, to 
lay down the fundamental principles of a general constitution. But there 
was not that unanimity of opinion which might have been looked for. Its 
disturbing force proved to be none other than Mr. Provoost, no doubt 
growing out of the election the previous year of Rev. Samuel Seabury to 
the office of bishop. This unfriendliness was partially political in its origin. 
Mr. Seabury being atory and Mr. Provoost a whig, the latter could not dis- 
cover why one who had arrayed himself so manifestly against the iiberties 
of the country, and who had served as chaplain among its enemies, now 
that the war had been concluded should be exalted to leadership and 
become invested with authority withheld from others equal in intelligence 
and piety. Later, doubt upon the validity of Mr. Seabury’s consecration to 
the bishopric increased this feeling. The deliberations of this body, how- 
ever, were an advance on the previous convention ; but as much had been 
left incomplete a new convention was called, to meet in Philadelphia the 
following year, in September, 1785, for further legislation. 

At this assembly “the fundamental principles” were considered, and 
formally approved, with two limitations. While this legislation was most 
important, and tended to a proper understanding among the churches as to 
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their rights, and furnished a broader basis for action, measures were taken 
for the appointment of a committee to report a draft of a constitution, to 
which should be assigned also the duty of preparing the necessary altera- 
tions in the liturgy. As this legislation involved momentous interests and 
the decisions reached must necessarily give a positive shape to the future 
of the church, fourteen members of clergy and laity were appointed to 
consider it, with Mr. Provoost as chairman; and, still later in its delibera- 
tions, the further duty was assigned of preparing “a plan for obtaining the 
consecration of bishops, together with an address to the most reverend the 
archbishops and the right reverend the bishops of the Church of England 
for that purpose ;” to report as early as practicable. Though the questions 
herein involved were root questions, with the assistance of his colleagues, 
Mr. Provoost promptly reported upon them, and after receiving free dis- 
cussion, their action, with some modifications, was accepted, and for the 
time became the consensus of the church, 

The relations of Mr. Provoost to the varied propositions now under 
consideration by the church were very close. True, some measures he 
preferred should have been far more positive and exclusive; but his 
opposition did not arise from any hostility to the church itself, or what 
it claimed to represent, as from a distrust of the opinions of some who 
had been unfriendly to the state in its hours of severest need. His was 
an opposition to persons, not to things; he was anxious that the affairs of 
a reconstructed church, under a new government, should be molded by 
those who had been in sympathy with that government; and that funda- 
mental errors in state concerns might possibly effect wise legislation in 
church polity. The letter addressed to the foreign bishops, rehearsing the 
desire of the church to retain the doctrines of the Church of England, to 
accept the Book of Common Prayer with modifications suited to the new 
order of things, and desiring the episcopate, received his signature. He 
believed that if the needed machinery could be wisely adjusted to the 
demands of the hour, there awaited the church a far greater success in the 
near future than the most hopeful dare prophesy. Among “the funda- 
mental principles” of the convention of 1785 was a resolution to so mod- 
ify the prayer book as to have it fully adapted to the new order, as now 
demanded by the recent changes in the government. Mr. Provoost was 
appointed chairman of the committee, with such subdivision of its mem- 
bership as might give the greatest efficiency to its object. Many sugges- 
tions and emendations were made by the committee, which were ratified 
by the convention; but as time did not favor the completeness of the 
work, its consideration was subsequently referred to a joint committee for 
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further action, and ultimately its publication. Their labors, however, 
seem to have been unacceptable, and the publication most infelicitous ; 
even the mild and courteous William White of Pennsylvania confessed 
the failure, and regarded the purpose contemplated in its preparation had 
not been attained. Unfortunately, it opened up preferences and preju- 
dices which for a time had been smothered, and awakened an independ- 
ence of thought most fatal when unity was so much desired. It also led 
many to question the utility and permanence of what had already been 
done, and opened a way for those jealousies and criticisms so soon to 
appear, and which, during this constructive period of the church, were fol- 
lowing its successive movements. 

At the diocesan convention of 1786 Mr. Provoost was elected to the 
bishopric of New York. His claims and fitness for this position must 
have been generally admitted, since his election was made by the simple 
resolution—“ Resolved, that the Rev. Mr. Provoost be recommended for 
episcopal consecration.” As no ballot was taken, it is not known with 
what unanimity this position was extended to him; still less, if any were 
opposed. This spontaneous action of the diocese being confirmed by the 
convention held at Wilmington, Delaware, October 11, 1786, the vestry of 
Trinity Church took immediate action, and requested him to proceed with 
the least possible delay to England for the required consecration. As 
this action of his vestrymen accorded with his own views, in company with 
his former and intimate friend, Rev. William White, who had just been 
elected Bishop of Pennsylvania, on Thursday, the 2d of November, he 
departed. Previous to embarking, however, the University of Pennsyl- 
vania conferred upon him the title of D.D. A prosperous voyage of only 
eighteen days, the quickest then known, brought him to the old city of 
Falmouth, from whence he proceeded to London. His letters of intro- 
duction to Mr. John Adams, then the American ambassador, were duly 
honored; and he was presented to the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Bishop of London, and later on to the king. It was not till the following 
February that he presented himself at Lambeth for consecration. The 
services were held in this historic chapel, now so thoroughly identified 
with the history of the Protestant Episcopal Church. He was presented 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Rev. John Moore, D.D., by the 
Rev. William Markham, D.D., the Archbishop of York, who, with the 
Rev. Dr. Moss, Bishop of Bath and Wells, and the Rev. Dr. Hincliff, 
Bishop of Peterborough, united in the imposition of hands and giv- 
ing the apostolic benediction. The Rev. Dr. Drake, one of the pri- 
mate’s chaplains, preached a sermon from 1 Cor. xiv. 40—“ let all things 
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be done decently and in order”—while another chaplain read the 
prayers. 

Such, very briefly, were the happy circumstances under which the 
Rev. Dr. Provoost received his commission, and became the first bishop 
of the diocese of New York. Authoritatively ordained to the highest 
clerical position in the gift of his countrymen, Bishop Provoost deter- 
mined at once to lose no time in preparing for his homeward journey; 
accordingly, the evening following his consecration, in company with his 
brother bishop, White, he left London for Falmouth, reaching it on the 
10th; but from delays beyond his control, he was not able to leave port 
till the 17th. The afternoon of Easter Sunday, April 8, found him once 
more in the harbor of New York. 

Bishop Provoost immediately resumed his duties at ‘Trinity Church, 
blending in harmonious proportions those of bishop and rector. He re- 
gretted that in his absence so little progress had been made, either in pro- 
viding the church with her needed equipment, or in solving the numerous 
problems which the recent change in the government had plainly presented. 
Honest efforts had been put forth, an extensive correspondence inaugurat- 
ed, and representative minds had been free in expressing opinions; but 
concentration of action and union of purpose were lamentably deficient. 
In fact, jealousies that formerly were local had well-nigh become universal, 
and some had assumed such bitterness that the devout seriously questioned 
whether it ever would be possible to establish episcopacy in the land, and 
give it that oneness which its very genius unquestionably demanded. The 
character of the liturgy, accommodating the prayer-book to the civil con- 
stitution of the newly United States, and the polity of the church, were 
the more prominent themes; and opinion as to their final status was as 
diversified as were the homes of the disputants. Into the midst of the 
discussion of these and like questions vital in character, relating to the 
very framework of the Episcopal Church in America, Bishop Provoost had 
now come, and towards their solution was to contribute his part. His hand 
is traceable in much of the ecclesiastical legislation of the period. While 
some of his actions might be challenged, no one familiar with the existing 
demoralization will impute to him disloyalty to the church of his love, or 
charge him either with insincerity of purpose or maliciousness in action. 
His antagonisms had conviction for their base, and his prevailing desire 
was the welfare of the church. His enmity to certain known proposals 
is not to be attributed to vindictiveness, but to the unquestionable truth 
that there are times when ecclesiasticism is to subserve patriotism, and 
the permanence of a state is not to be jeopardized in establishing a 
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church. As Bishop Provoost was a pronounced federalist, and the war had 
resulted in a federation of states, his elevation to the episcopate was 
received with satisfaction by all interested in the new order of events; and 
many high in the state as in the church extended to him their fervent con- 
gratulations. At the first convention of the church following his return, 
an address was presented to him expressing approval of his mission to 
England and “confidence in his integrity.and piety, his love of peace and 
order, and his unremitted endeavors for the advancement of true religion 
and virtue; and rejoicing that the distinguished honor of filling one of the 
first episcopal chairs in these United States had been conferred on a 
character so truly amiable.’’ His interests in education, at this same 
period, were made manifest by the legislature of the state appointing him 
a trustee, 1787, of Columbia College; while the general government, on the 
termination of the old confederation of 1789, and on the organization of 
the new congress under the present constitution, acknowledged his patriot- 
ism by electing him chaplain to the senate of the United States. 

The ordinations of Bishop Provoost, though not so frequent as those of 
his contemporary Bishop White, were, however, fully as influential. The 
first receiving this rite at his hands was the Rev. Richard Henry Moore, 
July 17, 1787, as deacon; his last, the admission of Rev. John Henry 
Hobart to the priesthood, April, 1801. The first cornerstone he was per- 
mitted to lay, as bishop, was at the rebuilding of Trinity Church, August 
21, 1788, which had been destroyed in the great conflagration in 1776; 
his last was on the building of St. Mark’s Church in the Bowery, April 
25, 1795; and when these edifices were ready for worship they were the 
first and last which he dedicated; the former, March 25, 1790, the latter, 
May 19, 1799. His first consecration took place at the convention which 
met in New York, September 17, 1790; when the Rev. Thomas John: 
Claggett, D.D., who had been elected to the episcopate by the diocese of 
Maryland, received the imposition of hands. As Bishop Provoost was the 
presiding bishop he was consecrator, bishops Seabury, White, and Madison 
assisting; his last act in conferring the episcopate was in joining Bishop 
White as consecrator, and Bishop Jarvis, in Trinity Church, May 9, 1811, 
at the elevation of the Rev. John Henry Hobart and the Rev. Alexander 
Viéts Griswold as fellow co-laborers, 

As the combined duties of bishop and rector proved too severe a strain 
upon his health, which was affected also by the death of his wife and the 
ingratitude of a son, he resigned his rectorship September 8, 1800; this 
step was merely preparatory to his resigning his bishopric scarcely a year 
later, September 3, 1801, The house of bishops, however, declined to ac- 
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cept his resignation, as they preferred by far that he be aided by an 
assistant. Accordingly, the election of Rev. Benjamin Moore relieved 
him of his duties and secured for: him the retirement he earnestly 
coveted. His subsequent years were passed in comparative seclusion. 
Physically Bishop Provoost was under a cloud, which none knew, not even 
himself, how soon its wrath would burst upon him. As years advanced, 
apoplectic symptoms became more and more marked, and he died sud- 
denly on the morning of Wednesday, September 6, 1815, at his home, 261 
Greenwich street, New York city. 

Bishop Provoost possessed very strong convictions, and labored to im- 
press them upon his associates as well as upon every service with which he 
became connected. Truth, duty, and righteousness were too important 
factors to be compromised or to receive other than bold recognition. His 
unassumed piety and love for the church none can ever question, any 
more than his loyalty to the country of his birth, with whose construct- 
ive period he was so intimately allied. As his days of active life were 
passed in troublous times—times that threatened the very life of what he 
lield most dear—it would be most unusual were not, now and then, an act 
observed which, midst calmer surroundings, perhaps would not be ap- 
proved, and a dogmatism of thought and purpose almost censurable ; but 
measured by the circumstances of his day, every seeming deflection is 
capable of just explanation. His opposition to many church measures, 
followed so perseveringly by their advocates, did not have its rise in per- 
sonal ill-will or indifference to the questions involved, but in a supreme 
desire for other action which he deemed better and wiser and which 
promised greater permanence. By opposing men he believed he opposed 
what they represented, and perseverance in what he regarded as unsup- 
ported by fact or reason awakened resentment toward its exponent. 
From not a few he experienced the same treatment which sovereignty of 
mind always awakens. His churchmanship will ever remain undisputed, 
if by that term is meant devotion to what the church has authorized. As 
he had no selfish schemes, ambition never disturbed the tenor of his life 
or swerved him from honor and rectitude. Hypocrisy he abhorred with 
the same intensity with which he loved integrity and virtue. His first re- 
tirement from the active duties of his profession, when seemingly he might 
have done much for the church and her people, is not to be explained by 
unconcern for her welfare, but in an unwillingness at such a critical period 
to imperil her usefulness or to bring upon her severe and consuming 
prejudices. The liturgy of the church required that he pray for his op- 
pressors; but he was conscious of a higher law, far more binding than 
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command to plead for kings arrayed against the liberties of a people. As 
a preacher he was clear, direct, and positive, and took special pleasure in 
enforcing the practical teachings of the Scriptures. He was more of an 
expositor than a theologian, and a student of the Bible than a critic of 
its mysteries. To his brethren of other denominations he was courteous 
and friendly. For the Presbyterian and the Reformed Dutch ministry he 
had a marked preference, particularly for the latter, since he received 
through it his baptism. 

His episcopal duties were rendered with dignity and solemnity, and he 
interested himself in the labors of all his clergy, parishes receiving his con- 
sideration, as also their priests. His patriotism was unquestioned, and 
shone with no deceiving lustre. He did not trim his principles to the 
times, nor his conduct to harmonize with prevailing prejudice. Every 
form of oppression was repugnant to his nature, tyranny being as repellent 
as sin, and the absence of patriotism was disloyalty to God. His connec- 
tion with Washington was interesting. In 1789, after his inauguration 
as our first president, in Wall street, he proceeded on foot, attended by 
the entire company present, to St. Paul’s Chapel, where he was received by 
Bishop Provoost, who immediately engaged in religious exercises, invoking 
the blessing of God especially on the first ruler of the nation. When, 
several years afterward, the sad information came of Washington’s death, 

_ Bishop Provoost called together the vestry of his church, and the following 
action was taken: “ Ordered, that, in consideration of the death of Lieu- 
tenant-General Washington, the several churches belonging to this corpo- 
ration be put in mourning ’’—a record penned by the bishop’s own hand. 

It is a fact for the curious to ponder over, that the generals of the 
highest grade in both armies during the revolutionary war averaged nearly 
two hundred pounds in weight; Bishop Provoost was to be found in this 
class. Though inclined to corpulency and of medium height, he was easy 
in manner and at home in every form of polished society. His full, round 
face indicated freeness of living, but he never forgot his Christian charac. 
ter nor tarnished his robes with the follies of society. His remains lie in 
Trinity churchyard, awaiting the morn of the resurrection. 








A CHARACTER SKETCH OF MR. GLADSTONE * 


The greatest living champion of justice and right, of honor and free- 
dom, of peace and good-will, the greatest commoner of the century, the 
Grand Old Man does not owe his reputation, popularity, and influence to 
adventitious circumstances. His is a unique personality, which makes him 
the mightiest force in English politics. Satirized, lampooned, caricatured, 
abused, hated, he is nevertheless the most popular man in the empire— 
respected, honored, admired, loved. Sir Charles Dilke, in 1886, speaking 
of this foremost English minister and statesman, said: “ Mr. Gladstone, I 
believe, is popular in this country at the present time as never minister 
was popular before. He was popular as a leader of the party on a former 
occasion, but his popularity, though great as compared with the popular- 
ity ot other ministers, fell far short of the popularity enjoyed by him at 
the present time. The people of this country, amid all the vilification 
that has been heaped upon his head, recognize in that man the greatest 
orator and most illustrious genius who has ever served his country, and 
they do not intend that any amount of vilification or abuse shall cause 
them to have anything but an enhanced opinion of him.” 

Three times and for twelve years Mr. Gladstone has been prime min- 
ister, not a mere /ocum tenens, an empty name, but a real, dona fide min- 
ister, as were Walpole and Pitt and Peel. His ministry of 1868-1874 
has been called the golden age of liberalism. The election of 1874, the 
first general election held under the ballot, showed a popular verdict in 
favor of the conservatives, and Gladstone went to Windsor and tendered 
to the queen the resignation of himself and colleagues. This defeat can 
scarcely be considered a surprise. There had been reform after reform, 
almost to surfeiture, and each separate measure clashed with some special 
interest and slighted the amour propre of some section or constituency. 
Besides, the non-conformists, who were the bone and sinew of the 
liberal party, were much offended by the education act. The general 
election of 1880, including the Mid-Lothian campaign, the most remarkable 
in the whole history of popular elections in the empire, gave the largest 
return of liberal members to the house of commons that had occurred 
since the days of the first reform bill. Mr. Disraeli, now Lord Beacons- 


* Extracts from the recently issued volume, William Ewart Gladstone, by Hon. J. L. M. 
Curry, LL.D., late United States Minister to Spain. 
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field, surrendered the seals of office. The queen sent for Lord Granville 
and the Marquis of Hartington to form a ministry. The noble lords 
sent for would not undertake the formation of government, and frankly 
told her majesty that the prime minister had been designated by the 
people. The victory was not only for liberalism, but for Mr. Gladstone 
personally, and to have set aside or defeated the voice of the people would 
have been impolitic or dangerous, 

Mr. Gladstone’s exceptional ascendency is due to both mental and 
moral qualities. Earnestness and veraciousness pervade his whole life ; 
he loves the causes which he espouses, and enters with heartiest sympa- 
thy into what will better the moral, social, and industrial condition of 
the people. With keen sensitiveness he responds to the emotions and 
interests of his fellow-countrymen. When the queen offered him an 
earldom—the same rank as that to which his illustrious rival, Disraeli, 
was raised in 1876—he declined to merge his name into an insignificant 
territorial title, preferring not to put himself out of sympathy with those 
from whom he gets his true patent of nobility. 

There is something apart from his vast and ready information, his ver- 
satility of intellect, his administrative genius, his entrancing eloquence, 
which has given, and enabled him to retain, such hold upon the popu- 
lar mind and heart. The people love and follow because they have 
unquestioning and unstinted confidence in his sincerity and integrity, his 
want of self-seeking, his disinterestedness. No statesman rivals him in his 
capacity for awakening popular enthusiasm without appealing to passion 
or prejudice. He dares to array himself against the demands of the hour, 
to stand up, if alone, for the right and the just and the enduring; and yet 
the people cling because they admire his political sagacity and trust his 
popular sympathies and unswerving rectitude. Indignation, satire, crush- 
ing ridicule are at his command, but he never lets personal animosity or 
the injustice of his adversaries control his public conduct. 

To a high-born lady, railing at Mr. Gladstone, John Bright suddenly 
turned and said: ‘“ Has your son [he was standing beside them] ever seen 
Mr. Gladstone?” “No,” was the surprised answer. “Then take him at 
once to see the greatest Englishman he is ever likely to look upon.” 

Mr. Gladstone’s life has been full and active; he has been no recluse, 
nor has he confined himself to politics, In every movement of his times he 
has been a participant, in social, religious, artistic, horticultural, scientific, 
archeological, literary, philosophical, charitable. An untiring student, a 
rapid and omnivorous reader, a conscientious and painstaking investiga- 
tor of every subject and question that may require from him consider- 
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ation or action, he is approachable, affable, sociable, and has a large circle 
of acquaintances and friends. His extraordinary capacity for work is the 
result of industry, habit, health, method, and economy which takes care 
of the odds and ends of time. The instinct of order runs through all his 
work, and his system is so thorough that he gets the maximum of work out 
of his secretaries and co-laborers. His industry is unflagging. When he 
visited the Paris Exposition he saw everything, seemed to be doing nothing 
but enjoying himself, and yet found time to write a long article on Italy 
and the Triple Alliance. When he last went to Italy for quiet, rest, and 
recuperation, he found time for social engagements and speeches in Italian, 
exhausted two large trunkfuls of books he carried from England, wrote a 
review of an Italian book and a magazine article before he returned. 

His memory and power of acquisition are prodigious, and he speaks 
and writes with fluency. As an orator he is more accomplished than as a 
writer. His voice is clear, rich, flexible, sonorous, and at his command. 
He thinks on his legs, has a rare faculty of adaptedness to his audience, 
abounds in felicitous illustration, rarely indulges in humor, pours out in 
exhaustless abundance long sentences, and sometimes, when thoroughly 
aroused, rises to lofty eloquence and bears onward his auditory by a resist- 
less flood. His vacations he generally spends with his family at Hawarden, 
near Chester, where he entertains much company. A friend, several times 
his guest, informs me that he opens his letters and catalogues his corre- 
spondence for himself at an early hour. Near nine o'clock, accompanied 
by his wife, he attends morning worship at the church, sometimes reading 
the sérvice ; about ten, breakfasts, lingering at the table and talking for an 
hour; then repairs to his library, leaving it only for luncheon; later in the 
afternoon he walks for an hour, and happy is the person who shares with 
him this exercise. Returning, he lays aside coat and waistcoat, and uses 
his axe in felling a tree or cutting up one previously felled ; thence to din- 
ner, and afterwards to drawing-room until about eleven, when he retires, 
and he has the gift to sleep at will and sleeps soundly. He is an accom- 
plished player on the piano, is fond of Scotch airs and ballad music, and 
after exciting debate or heavy official duties returns home and solaces his 
overtaxed brain by playing such music as secures repose and comfort. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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1774-1809 


The country which Governor Lewis explored is now broader in extent 
and richer in products than many of the empires of Europe. Its products 
have revolutionized trade and commerce, and its citizens take rank in all 
that is progressive with the most advanced peoples of the world. About 
the centre of the county of Lewis in Tennessee—a county named in his 
honor—in the midst of wild and romantic scenery, surrounded only by 
the native growth of the forest and where but few travelers pass, there 
stands a gray stone monument composed of native rock, with a shaft of 
limestone in imitation of a giant of the forest untimely broken. This 
monument was erected in the year 1848, to the memery of Merriwether 
Lewis, by the general assembly of Tennessee. It stands on the crest of a 
broad, high ridge, with deep gorges running east and west, and near the 
spot where he came to his death by his own hands. Its entire height is 
twenty-five feet, and the whole is surrounded by an iron railing. It gives 
the place and date of his birth, a brief history of his career, and a quota- 
tion from Mr. Jefferson on his character. 

Merriwether Lewis was born on the 18th day of August, 1774, near the 
town of Charlottesville, Albemarle county, Virginia. His father, William 
Lewis, was the youngest of five sons. Colonel Robert Lewis, of Albemarle 
county, the fourth son, commanded one of the regiments first raised in 
Virginia and placed on the continental establishment. John Lewis, one 
of his father’s uncles, was a member of the king’s council before the Rev- 
olution ; another of them, Fielding Lewis, married a sister of General 
Washington. Merriwether lost his father when he was quite young, and 
continued some years under the care of his mother. At thirteen he was 
placed at a Latin school, where he remained five years, when he returned 
home and took charge of his mother’s farm. At the age of twenty he 
enlisted as a volunteer in the body of militia called out by Washington on 
occasion of the discontents produced by the excise laws in the western 
part of the United States. From this he was removed to the regular serv- 
ice, and received an appointment as lieutenant in the line. At the age 
of twenty-three he was promoted to a captaincy, and was soon after made 
paymaster of his regiment. About this time, and during Mr. Jefferson’s 
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residence in Paris, John Ledyard, of Connecticut, arrived there with the 
object of engaging a mercantile company in the fur trade, in which, how- 
ever, he failed. He had accompanied Captain Cook on his voyage to the 
Pacific ocean, and he distinguished himself for his valor and endurance. 

Mr. Jefferson proposed to him to make his way by land to Kamtchatka, 
embark in a Russian vessel for Nootka sound, pass into the latitude of 
Missouri and thence into the United States. Mr. Ledyard was pleased 
with the suggestion, and Mr. Jefferson obtained from Baron de Grimm, 
M. P., of Saxe-Gotha, the special agent of the Russian government, then 
residing in Paris, permission from the empress of Russia for him to pass 
through her territories with an assurance of protection. Ledyard left 
Paris and proceeded to St. Petersburg after the empress had left there for 
Moscow. . Procuring a passport from one of the ministers, he left St. 
Petersburg, but was compelled to take up his winter quarters about two 
hundred miles from Kamtchatka. While making preparations to resume 
his journey in the spring he was arrested by an officer of the empress, put 
in a close carriage and conveyed a prisoner to Poland, where he was set 
down and left. Thus ended this expedition. 

In 1792 Mr. Jefferson conceived the idea of setting on foot a subscrip- 
tion to employ some competent person to explore this same region in the 
opposite direction ; that is, by ascending the Missouri river, crossing the 
Stony or Rocky mountains, and descending the nearest river to the Pa- 
cific ocean. At this time Captain Lewis was stationed at Charlottesville, 
Virginia, on recruiting service, and he solicited Mr. Jefferson to obtain for 
him the appointment. It being important that the person engaged should 
have a single companion only (it being thought that a large number would 
excite alarm among the Indians), Mr. André Michoux, a botanist, and 
author of the Flora Boreali-A mericana and of Histoire des Chénes ad’ Amer- 
ique, was employed as his companion. Captain Lewis, hzving received his 
instructions, set out in company of Mr. Michoux, and had proceeded as 
far as Kentucky when Mr. Michoux was overtaken by an order from the 
French minister to relinquish the expedition, and by this means the sec- 
ond attempt for exploring that region was defeated. 

In 1803, the act of congress establishing trading-houses with the 
Indians being about to expire, President Jefferson, in a confidential mes- 
sage to congress, recommended some modification of the law and its 
extension to the Indian tribes on the Missouri, The message recom- 
mended that an exploring party be sent out to trace the Missouri river 
to its source ; to cross the highlands and follow the best water communi- 
cation to be found from thence to the Pacific ocean. The proposition 
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met the approval of congress, and a sum of money was voted to put it 
into execution, Captain Lewis had been serving for two years previous 
to the passage of this act as private secretary to President Jefferson, and 
immediately on its passage he applied to the President for the appoint- 
ment of director tothe expedition. “ Knowing him from long and intimate 
association” [we quote the language of Mr, Jefferson] “to have courage 
undaunted, possessing a firmness and perseverance of purpose which 
nothing but impossibilities could divert from its direction, careful as a 
father of those committed to his charge, yet steady in the maintenance of 
order and discipline, intimate with the Indian character, customs, and 
principles, . . . I could have no hesitation in confiding the enterprise 
tohim.” Mr. Jefferson, thinking it necessary that Captain Lewis should 
have associated with him some person of known competence, and to whom 
in the event of any accident to him the direction of the enterprise might 
be confided, Mr, William Clarke, brother of General George Rogers 
Clarke, was appointed, and received the commission of captain. 

Full instructions in writing having been furnished, President Jefferson 
also wrote and delivered him a letter, as follows: 


“ United States of America, Washington, /a/y 4, 1803. 
To Captain Merriwether Lewis: 

Dear Sir,—In the journey you are about to take for the discovery of 
the course and source of the Missouri, and for the most convenient water 
communication from thence to the Pacific ocean, your party being small, 
it is to be expected that you will encounter considerable dangers from the 
Indian inhabitants. Should you escape those dangers and reach the 
Pacific ocean, you may think it imprudent to hazard a return the same 
way, and be forced to seek a passage round by sea in such vessels as you 
may find on the western coast; but you will be without money, without 
clothes, and other necessaries, as a sufficient supply cannot be carried from 
hence. Your resource, in that case, can only be in the credit of the 
United States, for which purpose I hereby authorize you to draw on 
the secretaries of state, of the treasury, of war, and of the navy of the 
United States, according as you may find your drafts most negotiable, for 
the purpose of obtaining moneys or necessaries for yourself and men; and 
I solemnly pledge the faith of the United States that these drafts shall be 
paid punctually at the date at which they are made payable. I also ask 
of the consuls, agents, merchants, and citizens of any nation with which 
we have intercourse or amnesty, to furnish you with those supplies which 
your necessities may call for, assuring them of honorable and prompt 
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retribution ; and our consuls in foreign ports, where you may happen to 
be, are hereby instructed and required to be aiding and assisting to you 
in whatsoever may be necessary for procuring your return back to the 
United States. And, to give more entire satisfaction and confidence to 
those who may be disposed to aid you, 1, Thomas Jefferson, President of 
the United States of America, have written this letter of general credit 
for you with my own hand, and signed it with my name. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON, 

President of the United States of America.” 


The draft of instructions for that expedition gave full details of the 
instruments to be carried for measurement and observation, etc. It recited 
that the object of the mission had been communicated to the ministers in 
Washington of France, Spain, Great Britain, and that the country of 
Louisiana having been ceded by Spain to France, a passport from the 
minister of France had been obtained. It further stated that the object 
of the mission was to explore the Missouri river and such _ principal 
streams of it as, by its course and communication with the waters of the 
Pacific ocean, whether the Columbia, Oregon, Colorado, or any other 
river, might. offer the most direct and practicable water communication 
across the continent for the purpose of commerce. It was directed that 
operations should be begun at the mouth of the Missouri river; that 
observations of latitude and longitude should be taken at all remarkable 
points on the river ; that the course of the river between points of obser- 
vation should be supplied by points of the compass, the log-line, and by 
time corrected by the observations themselves. The interesting points 
of the portage between the heads of the Missouri and the water offering 
the best communication with the Pacific ocean were directed to be fixed 
by observation, and the course of that water to the ocean in the same 
manner as that of the Missouri. 

Special instructions were given to the director of the expedition to 
make himself acquainted with the names of the nations of Indians he 
should encounter and their numbers. He was also to inquire and ascer- 
tain the extent of their possessions; their relations with other tribes or 
nations; their language, traditions, monuments; their ordinary occupa- 
tions in agriculture, fishing, hunting, war, arts, and the implements for 
these ; their food, clothing, and domestic accommodations ; the diseases 
prevalent among them, and the remedies they use; the moral and 
physical circumstances which distinguish them from known tribes; pecu- 
liarities in their laws, customs, and dispositions; articles of commerce 
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they had or lacked, and the state of morality and religion among them. 
Should any of the influential chiefs or any of the tribes desire to visit the 
United States, they were to be brought at the pubiic expense, and 
promised instruction, if they desired it, in such arts as might be use- 
ful to them. It was directed that some matter of the kine-pox be 
carried, and the Indians be informed of its use and efficacy. Instruc- 
tions were given to gather information of the character and extent of the 
country watered by the branches of the Missouri, and especially on its 
southern side; and that if the expedition succeeded in reaching the 
Pacific ocean, information should be sought as to whether the furs of 
those parts might not be collected as advantageously at the head of the 
Missouri as at Nootka sound, or any point on that coast. It was 
also suggested that as far up the Missouri as the white settlements ex- 
tended it would probably be found that some sort of intercourse existed 
between them and the Spanish posts of St. Louis, opposite Cahokia, or 
St. Genevieve, opposite Kaskaskia. 

Thus fully equipped and instructed for his arduous undertaking, 
Captain Lewis left Washington on the 5th of July, 1803, and proceeded 
at once to Pittsburgh, where many of the articles prepared and fitted for 
the use of the expedition had been forwarded. The men to accompany 
him were to be selected {rom the military posts on the Ohio river. 
Many causes conspired to retard the movement of the expedition, among 
which not the least was the difficulty of navigation down the Ohio, 
Hence the party did not arrive at Cahokia until the season was too 
far advanced to enter the Missouri with safety, and the movement was 
delayed until the succeeding spring or summer. Accordingly, in the 
early part of the spring of 1804, due preparation having been made, the 
party started forth on their arduous and hazardous expedition. It con- 
sisted of Captain Lewis, Captain Clarke, nine young men from Kentucky, 
and a negro servant of Captain Clarke. 

Captain William Clarke, second in the expedition, was born in Vir- 
ginia, August 1, 1770. In 1784 his father removed to Kentucky and 
settled on the present site of the city of Louisville. Having become 
acquainted with the modes of Indian warfare at an early age, he was 
appointed, when eighteen years old, an ensign, and at once entered on 
active duty. In March, 1792, he was appointed a lieutenant of infantry, 
and was promoted in the following year to the place of adjutant and quar- 
termaster, but resigned in July, 1796, on account of his health. He soon 
afterward moved to St. Louis, and in 1803 was appointed by President Jef- 
ferson a lieutenant of artillery, with orders to join Captain Lewis in his 
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western expedition. We may here sum up briefly the remainder of his 
life. In 1806 he was promoted to first lieutenant of artillery. President 
Jefferson subsequently appointed him a lieutenant-colonel, but the ap- 
pointment was negatived by the senate. He resigned in 1807, and was 
appointed brigadier-general of the militia for the territory of Upper 
Louisiana. In 1813 President Madison appointed him governor of Mis- 
souri territory, which position he held and filled with great credit until the 
organization of Missouri as a state in 1821. He was then nominated for 
governor against his consent, and was defeated in the election. In May, 
1822, President Monroe appointed him superintendent of Indian affairs, 
which he held until the time of his death, which occurred in St. Louis, 
September 1, 1838. 

The little party commenced their journey by slowly ascending the then 
unexplored Missouri river, and after the severest labor and many suffer- 
ings and dangers reached the country of the Mandans, where they spent 
the seeond winter, in latitude 47 degrees and 21 minutes north. On the 
2d of April, 1805, they resumed their movement up the Missouri, and 
reached the Great Falls about the middle of June. Above the falls, to- 
ward the last of July, they reached a point where three streams, nearly 
equal in size, converged into one. These they named Jefferson, Madison, 
and Gallatin, in honor of the President, secretary of state, and the secre- 
tary of the treasury. From this point they ascended the Jefferson, the 
largest of the three streams, and the northern branch, to its source. Pro- 
curing horses and a guide from the Shoshone Indians, in the month of 
August they struck for the mountains and traveled through them until 
the 22d of September, when they entered the plains of the great west- 
ern slope. On the 7th of October they embarked in canoes on the Koos- 
koosky, a left branch of the Columbia river, and on the 15th of November 
reached the mouth of that great river. 

In their journeyings they had now traveled over four thousand miles 
from the confluence of the Mississippi and the Missouri. They passed the 
third winter in an intrenched camp on the south bank of the Columbia 
river, and on the 23d of March, 1806, broke up camp and began to re- 
ascend the Columbia river, Finding the ascent of the river perilous and 
very laborious, they left their boats on the 2d of May and traversed the 
country across the mountains on horseback with the greatest difficulty, 
suffering many hardships and privations, and subject at all times to great 
danger. They at last succeeded in reaching the Missouri river on the 12th 
of August, and reached St. Louis on the 23d of September, after an ab- 
sence of two years and four months, 
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Mr. Jefferson, in his sketch of Governor Lewis, speaking of the return 
of the expedition, says: “Never did a similar event excite more joy 
through the United States. The humblest of its citizens had taken a lively 
interest in the issue of this journey, and looked forward with impatience 
to the information it would furnish. Their anxiety, too, for the safety of 
the corps had been kept in a state of excitement by lugubrious rumors 
circulated from time to time on uncertain authorities, and contradicted by 
letters or other direct information from the time they had left the Mandan 
towns, on their ascent up the river in April of the preceding year, 1805, 
until their actual return to St. Louis.” 

In the month of February, 1807, Messrs. Lewis and Clarke reached 
Washington city, congress being then in session. An act was soon passed 
granting to each of them and their companions the donation of lands which 
had been promised them and which they so richly deserved from their 
country, as a reward for their toils and dangers, and in recognition of the 
great service they had rendered the government. Captain Lewis was soon 
after appointed governor of Louisiana, with his coadjutor, Captain Clarke, 
as general of its militia. . 

Some time elapsed before Governor Lewis reached St. Louis. On his 
arrival there he found the territory almost in a state of anarchy, distracted 
by feuds and quarrels among the officers, and the people greatly discon- 
tented. Mr. Jefferson says: ‘“ He determined at once to take sides with 
neither party, but to use every endeavor to conciliate and harmonize them. 
The even-handed justice he administered to all soon established a respect 
for his person and authority, and perseverance and time wore down animos- 
ities and reunited the citizens again into one family.” 

Governor Lewis had been subject from early life to fits of despondency 
or melancholy, a disease which he had inherited from his father. His 
affairs rendering it necessary for him to visit Washington, he proceeded 
down the river to the third Chickasaw bluff, the present site of the city 
of Memphis, Tennessee, with a view of continuing his journey on to New 
Orleans, and thence by a coasting vessel. Mr. Neely, who was the agent 
of the United States with the Chickasaw Indians, having arrived at the 
bluff about this time, found the governor quite indisposed and showing 
evident occasional symptoms of derangement of mind. Rumors of a war 
with England were then prevalent, and, fearing the loss of his papers, 
among which were the vouchers of his accounts with the government and 
the journal of his western expedition, he changed his determination of pro- 
ceeding down the river and started westward>through the Chickasaw 
country, accompanied by Mr. Neely and his French valet.) After passing 
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the Tennessee river about one day’s journey, two of their horses were lost, 
which caused Mr. Neely to halt, Governor Lewis proceeding on his way, 
with a promise to stop and await Mr. Neely’s arrival at the house of the 
first white inhabitant he should find on the road. Leaving Mr. Neely, the 
remainder of the party proceeded on their journey, and stopped at the 
residence of a Mr. Grinder. Mr. Grinder being absent from home, his wife 
became alarmed at the symptoms of derangement she discovered in Gov- 
ernor Lewis, and for some time refused to give her consent to allow him 
to pass the night there, but he finally prevailed on her to give her consent. 
The house was a double log-cabin, with a hall between the two rooms; 
Governor Lewis occupied one of the rooms; Mrs. Grinder the other. 
About three o'clock in the morning Mrs, Grinder heard the sound of the 
discharge of a pistol, and very soon afterward Governor Lewis called to 
her to bring him some water. Although the request was made in a pleas- 
ant and polite manner, she was afraid to leave her room, and did not go. 
Very soon the sound of another pistol-shot was heard, and on entering the 
room Governor Lewis was found dead in bed with a bullet-hole under the 
chin, and leading up to and through the skull. Thus passed away Merri- 
wether Lewis, a man of culture, bravery, and integrity, and to whose 
energy and determined bravery we are indebted for the first reliable 
information respecting the greatest and most prosperous parts of our 
country, destined to be the site of the arts and ‘sciences, and to contain 
within a short period a people happy and prosperous, and outnumbering 
in population some of the oldest and grandest empires of the world. 
“4 
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THE BEWITCHED CHILDREN OF SALEM, 1692 
BEGINNINGS OF THE WITCHCRAFT TRAGEDY 


Among the most active in the Salem witchcraft delusion, and in whose 
house the strange doings originated which began the persecution, was the 
Rev. Samuel Parris. In early life he had been a merchant in the West 
Indies, and on changing his livelihood from commerce to the gospel, 
showed a most thrifty not to say grasping nature in all agreements per- 
taining to salary. The “afflicted children’? whose mischief broadened 
into the tragedy which is the saddest page of our American history were : 
Elizabeth Parris aged nine; Abigail Williams, her cousin, aged eleven; 
Ann Putnam aged twelve; Mary Walcott, Mercy Lewis, and Elizabeth 
Hubbard aged seventeen ; with Elizabeth Booth, Susannah Sheldon, Mary 
Warren, and Sarah Churchill, two of whom were servants in the families 
of those they accused. 

These young persons having no dancing class or skating rinks to enliven 
their time, had been whiling away the winter evenings of 1691 and 1692 by 
meeting at Mr. Parris’ house and practicing palmistry and other magic 
arts, which, even in this steady age, are more calculated to disturb the 
mind than to strengthen it. It is not very surprising that such young 
brains, created in a period when supernatural beings were accepted by the 
wisest, should become excited into a state of frenzy by their own disor- 
dered wills. We have heard much in our generation of the license and 
importance allowed to Young America as he perambulates his own and 
foreign lands; but it must be owned that Young America as he lay in his 
cradle contrived to turn the world about him upside down in a way he 
would not presume to do now that he is half-grown. 

Behold the three children first named putting into practice the lit- 
tle tricks they had just learned. ‘ They would creep into holes and under 
chairs, put themselves into odd postures, make antic gestures, and utter 
loud outcries and ridiculous, incoherent, and unintelligible expressions.” 
Soon the attention of the family was attracted. We can almost fancy 
them saying, ‘“ What ails the children!” Having attracted notice, we 
can readily believe that their strange doings became more violent, particu- 
larly as the effect on the parental mind was not of an admonitory nature, 
but expressed bewilderment and dismay. So the poor troubled parents, 
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not knowing what distressed the children, did just what we do now—sent 
for the doctor; and Griggs was the name of the medical man who caused 
more woe than any since. The whole trouble might be laid to the door of 
the physician, who, not comprehending either maladies or humankind, 
solemnly and promptly ascribed the symptoms he did not understand to 
causes no one else understood, and yet believed in—witchcraft. If children 
in our times should perform any strange capers not ascribable to either 
teething or measles, the family doctor called in would shake his head as 
gravely, but pronounce the trouble an evident result of—indigestion. 

Primitive people have always thought that what they did not compre- 
hend must be explained by supernatural agents, the phenomena in the 
heavens, or any of nature’s unrevealed secrets in the earth beneath. The 
savage tribes in the heart of Africa to-day, to whom the effects of chemi- 
cals or our simplest modern inventions are shown, are greatly terrified, 
and may be brought to terms instantly by the—to them—plain evidences 
of the power of wonder-working spirits. 

At first, doubtless, the antics of the young girls whom Doctor Griggs 
pronounced bewitched were the result of wanton mischief, with that mor- 
bid desire to create a sensation which has been the fatal flaw in so many 
female characters. Mr. Parris and the Putnam parents, however, instead 
of feeling that the case demanded a rod, were deeply impressed by the 
serious situation, and tried to mend the matter by fasting and prayers. 
Neighboring ministers were called in, and the girls performed before them, 
doubtless improving the quality of the acting at each rehearsal. Fervent 
prayers did not avail much here; the ministers were horror-stricken and 
agreed with the physician that the unfortunates, from this time called 
‘afflicted children,” must indeed be under the influence of the devil. 

They did not at first accuse any one; very likely they never thought 
of doing so until it was suggested to them. But being besought for name 
or names they cried out: “Good,” “ Osburn,” “ Tituba.”” Just here the 
mischief ceased, and the misery began which deepened into darkness, 

On the 29th of February, 1692, warrants were duly issued against Sarah 
Good, Sarah Osburn, and the Indian servant (of Mr. Parris) Tituba, who 
doubtless had had many weird tales of sorcery prevalent in her native 
tribe to tell the young people. 

The persecution of persons for witchcraft lasted until September 22, 
1692, when the last executions took place. The storm was then over, 
though the air was not clear of threatened danger until May, 1693. 


CAROLINE E. UPHAM’S Salem Witchcraft in Outline. 
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THE ROYAL COUPLE OF ROUMANIA 
HISTORY MORE ROMANTIC THAN FICTION 


One of the youngest of the kingdoms that have arisen in Europe during the 
last half century is Roumania. The present king was twenty-seven years old 
when the rulership was offered him, and, after consultation with Prince Bismarck, 
who approved of his giving it a trial—while warning him that Roumania was a 
difficult country to govern on account of its semi-Asiatic customs, and that he 
must not forget he was a Hohenzollern—he proceeded to his post. This was in 
1866. From the Sovereigns and Courts of Europe, recently published by the 
Appletons, we quote the following: “‘The fine soldierly bearing, the personal 
courage, the dark skin, eyes, and beard of Prince Charles, who, strange to say, 
though a Hohenzollern, is not fair, impressed his subjects favorably ; and so did 
the energy he at once displayed in setting his realm in order. Still, after a while 
people fretted a little under his Prussian rigidity, and it was felt instinctively that 
a softer influence was needed to mitigate the monarch’s involuntary harshness, 
which springs from no innate hardness but from inborn northern inflexibility of 
temperament. 

After three and a half years of struggles with great political difficulties, strug- 
gles in which he was nobly victorious, Prince Charles set forth to woo, in order 
that the softer elements might also be introduced into his reign. His aim was to 
obtain the hand of one of the most highly gifted princesses in all Europe, who 
years before had fallen involuntarily into his arms. If it be true to say cherchez 
la femme wherever a domestic tragedy occurs, may it not be equally true to apply 
the saying when we see a country well-ruled, content, and prosperous? The 
moral and social development of a country is largely due to woman, especially in 
these latter days. Queen Elizabeth of Roumania has certainly proved the good 
genius of her country, so much so, indeed, that her renown has almost swamped 
that of her husband. When the world speaks of Roumania, it thinks: rather of 
its queen than its king. 

And the truth of this is beyond question. That the Prince of Hohenzollern, an 
alien, an unimaginative and inflexible Prussian, has been able to retain the throne, 
that he has overthrown intrigues, confounded conspiracies, that he has gained, if 
not the love, at least the sincere respect of his subjects, is due in great part to the 
lady who sits beside him, and who, a queen in the best and richest sense of the 
word, has made his paths smooth, and has won the hearts of all that come in con- 
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tact with her. A lovable woman truly, one of those magnetic presences to whom 
our hearts go out at first sight, we know not why, in whom a true and noble 
womanhood rises above the factitious dignity of royalty. Nor is it only her 
qualities of heart that make Queen Elizabeth remarkable. Under the pseudonym 
of Carmen Sylva, she has made for herself a certain position in German literature 


as poet and novelist. The story of her life is full of interest. 
Jorn in 1843, a daughter of Prince Hermann of Wied and his wife, a princess 
of Nassau (a couple of very superior intelligence), the little Elizabeth belonged to 


one of that innumerable class of petty German princes whose estates are often 
invisible. Her father, however, was regarded as a ruler; his realm the little area 
of Wied-neu-Wied upon the Rhine, where his kindliness and culture had made 
him and his clever wife much beloved. ‘Their only daughter was a robust, bright- 
eyed little girl, who had to be taught to read at the age of three in order to keep 
her occupied, and whose alert intelligence was afterward trained with care both 
by her cultivated parents and by able tutors. She early distinguished herself by 
her knowledge of languages, her passion for poetry and music, and her genuine 
love of the fine arts. Nor were the strictly feminine branches of education neg- 
lected. Princess Elizabeth learned to ply her needle as deftly as her pen, her 
cooking-apron as well as her drawing-pencil. But she was by no means merely a 
studious child. Her lively animal spirits needed constant vent, and many a time 
would she manage to get outside the park, gather the village children about her, 
and prove the ringleader of wild and merry games. From the age of five it was 
her ardent desire—her ideal—to be a national school-mistress ; and when she was 
not romping with them, it was her delight to gather the village children around 
her and teach them what she had learned herself. As a mere child, her instincts 
were toward independence and freedom, and to this day conventionality irks her. 
Not until she was seventeen did she make the acquaintance of the great world. 
She then paid a visit of several months to the court of Berlin. Here a romantic 
accident befell her. Rushing down the stairs one day with her usual impetuosity, 
she slipped, and would have fallen to the bottom, had not a gentleman, who was 
ascending at the same moment, caught her in his arms, It was a fall laden with 
unexpected consequences, for she had fallen into the arms of her future husband. 
But the young princess evinced an almost savage dislike to matrimony, and in re- 
sponse to all proposals of marriage made to her replied: ‘I do not want to marry 
unless I can be queen of Roumania, for down there, there is still something left 
for me to do.’ This remark was made to silence her friends, for at that time there 
was no kingdom of Roumania. 

We cannot know if for several years she ever gave a thought to the gallant cava- 
lier who was the hero of her staircase adventure. But Prince Charles had not for- 
gotten her, and three years after his election as ruler (in October, 1869) he unex- 
pectedly appeared at the castle on the Rhine, and reminded Princess Elizabeth of 
the desire she once expressed to reign over Roumania. If she still cherished that 
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wish, it was in her power to gratify it—his hand and heart were hers. Thus it 
came about that one of Princess Elizabeth's fairy tales assumed real shape. 

In 1881, by popular desire, the princedom was raised to a kingdom, and in 
May the couple were solemnly crowned, the royal diadem being fashioned out of 
iron made from Turkish guns taken at Plevna. In graceful allegorical fashion, 
Queen Elizabeth has told the story of her country—the struggles and difficulties 
it underwent before it could take its place among its jealous elder brethren. The 


little tale is called Puiu / that word being Roumanian for A/y soul, my darling ; 


/ 


and is the name those proud Latins of the East give their cherished country.” 


THE FOUR NEW YORK REGIMENTS 


Mr. L. S. Lobdell of New Orleans has presented to the New York Historical 
Society a curious memento of the war of the Revolution, consisting of a broadside 
printed at New York in August, 1775, showing the state of the four regiments 
raised by order of the provincial congress for the continental service. ‘The 


paper came into the possession of the donor from his father’s mother, who was 

the daughter of Major John Little of Johnstown, Montgomery county, New 

York, an officer himself of the Revolutionary army who commanded the forces at 
’ 

that post when it was attacked by the Mohawks under Brant and Johnson, 


STATE OF THE FouR REGIMENTS RAISED IN THE COLONY OF NEW YORK, FOR 
THE CONTINENTAL SERVICE, AND THE ORDER OF THEIR RANK. 


First Regiment. 


Alexander McDougall, colonel. 
Rudolphus Ritzema, lieutenant colonel. 
Herman Zedwitz, major. 

John Brogdon, adjutant. 

, chaplain. 

William Tap, quartermaster. 





ist. Frederick V. Weisenfels, captain. 
John A. McDougall, tst lieutenant. 
Richard Platt, 2d lieutenant. 

2d. Marinus Willett, captain. 
William Gilleland, 1st lieutenant. 
Leonard Bleecker, 2d lieutenant. 

3d. John Johnston, captain. 
William Brown, rst lieutenant. 
Abraham E. Brasher, 2d lieutenant, 





4th. William Goforth, captain. 
James W. Payne, tst lieutenant. 
Ranald S. McDougall, 2d lieutenant. 
5th. Jacob Cheesman, captain. 
Aaron Austin, rst lieutenant. 
John Houston, 2d lieutenant. 
6th. Richard Varick, captain. 
John Copp, rst lieutenant. 
Daniel Gano, 2d lieutenant. 
7th. Gershom Mott, captain. 
Benjamin Pelton, rst lieutenant. 
Timothy Hughes, 2d lieutenant. 
8th. John Quackenboss, captain. 
Jonathan Pearcy, 1st lieutenant. 
Garret Van Wagenen, 2d lieutenant. 
gth. Benjamin Ledger, captain. 
Digby Odlum, rst lieutenant. 
James M. Hughes, 2d lieutenant. 
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roth. David Lyon, captain. 
Matthias Clarke, 1st lieutenant. 
John Beekman, 2d lieutenant. 
John L. Lynn, surgeon. 
Hunlock Woodruff, 1st mate. 
, 2d mate. 


Second Regiment. 

Goose Van Schaick, colonel. 

Peter Yates, lieutenant-colonel. 

Peter Gansevoort, Jr., major. 

Henry Van Woerdt, quartermaster. 
— -—, chaplain. 

Jobn Tillman, adjutant. 

ist. John Fisher, captain, 

Benjamin Evans, Ist lieutenant. 
Joseph Fitch, 2d lieutenant. 
Cornelius Van Dyck, captain, 
Cornelius Van Slyck, 1st lieutenant. 
Guy Young, 2d lieutenant. 

3d. Barent I. Ten Eyck, captain. 

Dirk Hansen, rst lieutenant. 
John G. Lansing, 2d lieutenant. 
4th. John Fry, captain. 

Anthony Van Veghten, rst lieuten- 
ant, 

Matthew Warmood, 2d lieutenant. 

. George White, captain, 

Jervis Mudge, 1st lieutenant. 
Eleazer Grant, 2d lieutenant. 
Hezekiah Baldwin, captain. 
Nathaniel Rowley, 1st lieutenant. 
Rosewell Beebe, 2d lieutenant. 

. Joseph McCracken, captain. 
Moses Martin, 1st lieutenant. 
John Burns, 2d lieutenant. 

Elisha Benedict, captain. 
William McCune, rst lieutenant. 
Alexander Brink, 2d lieutenant. 

. John Graham, captain. 

Gideon King, rst lieutenant. 
Nicholas Van Rensselaer, 2d lieu- 
tenant. 
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roth. Joel Pratt, captain. 
Benjamin Chittendon, tst lieuten- 
ant. 
Israel Spencer, 2d lieutenant. 
Stephen McCrea, surgeon. 
——, mate. 
, 2d mate. 
Third Regiment 
James Clinton, colonel. 
Cornelius D, Wynkoop, lieutenant colo- 
nel. 
Henry Livingston, Jr., major. 
George Slosser, adjutant. 
——- —, chaplain. 
James Hamilton, quartermaster. 


ist. Daniel Griffin, captain. 
Benjamin Marvin, 1st lieutenant. 
Nathaniel Norton, 2d lieutenant. 
John Nicholson, captain. 
David Dubois, 1st lieutenant. 
James Gregg, 2d lieutenant. 
3d. John Hurlbert, captain. 
John Davis, 1st lieutenant. 
William Havens, 2d lieutenant. 
4th. Lewis Dubois, captain. 
Elias Van Buntschoten, Jr., 
lieutenant. 
Andrew T, Lawrence, 2d lieutenant. 
. John Grenell, captain, 
Alexander Ketcham, 1st lieutenant. 
Samuel Smith, 2d lieutenant. 
. Andrew Billings, captain. 


Ist 


Ezekiel Cooper, 1st lieutenant. 


John Langdon, 2d lieutenant. 

. Jacobus Bruyn, captain. 
Thomas De Witt, rst lieutenant. 
Albert Pawling, 2d lieutenant. 

. Daniel Denton, captain, 
Balthazer Dehart, 1st lieutenant. 
George Hamilton Jackson, 2d lieu- 

tenant. 
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gth. Elias Hasbrouck, captain. 4th. Rufus Herrick, captain. 
Cornelius T. Jansen, 1st lieutenant. Charles Graham, rst lieutenant. 
Petrus Roggen, 2d lieutenant. Jesse Thompson, 2d lieutenant. 
10th. Robert Johnston, captain. 5th. Ambrose Horton, captain. 
Marinus Goetschius, 1st lieutenant. Samuel T. Pell, Ist lieutenant. 
Philip Dubois Bevier,2d lieutenant. Isaac Van Wert, 2d lieutenant. 
Samuel Cooke, surgeon. 6th. Daniel Mills, captain. 
a , mate, Elijah Hunter, rst lieutenant. 
— —, 2d mate. Miles Oakley, 2d lieutenant. 
d 7th. Jonathan Platt, captain. 
Fourth Regiment, David Dan, 1st lieutenant. 
— _aa—ies peer LE ASN Manning Bull, 2d lieutenant. 
vilip Van Cortlandt, lieutenant-colonel. grep Jacobus Wynkoop, captain. 
Barnabas Tuthill, major. Anthony Welph, 1st lieutenant. 
Job Mulford, adjutant. Thomas Lefoy, 2d lieutenant. 








, chaplain, 


ing gth. Jacobus Rosecrans, captain. 
Benjamin Chapman, quartermaster, 


Samuel Van Veghten, rst lieuten- 








ist. Henry B. Livingston, captain. ant. 
Jacob Thomas, tst lieutenant. Thomas Lee, 2d lieutenant. 
Isaac Paddock, 2d lieutenant. roth, David Palmer, captain. 

2d. Joseph Benedict, captain. William Crane, 1st lieutenant. 
Samuel Sacket, Ist lieutenant. William Matthewman, 2d lieuten- 
Gould Bouton, 2d lieutenant. ant. 

3d. Nathaniel Woodward, captain. Ebenezer Haviland, surgeon. 
Abraham Riker, rst lieutenant. , mate. 
John Lawrence, 2d lieutenant. —— ——, 2d mate. 


Whereas, The provincial congress of the colony of New York hath resolved 
and ordered as follows, that is to say, that the New York regiment be the first 
or senior regiment of the troops raised in this colony, and take rank accordingly ; 
and unanimously approved of Alexander McDougall for colonel ; Rudolphus Ritz- 
ema for lieutenant-colonel, and Herman Zedwitz for major of the first regiment ; 

That Goose Van Schaick’s regiment be the second regiment, and take rank 
accordingly ; and unanimously approved of Goose Van Schaick for colonel, Peter 
Yates for lieutenant-colonel, and Peter Gansevoort, Jr., for major of the second 
regiment ; 

That James Clinton’s regiment be the third regiment, and take rank accord- 
ingly ; and unanimously approved of James Clinton for colonel, Cornelius D, Wyn- 
koop for lieutenant-colonel, and Henry Livingston, Jr., for major of the third regi- 
ment ; 

That James Holmes’s regiment be the fourth regiment, and take rank accord- 
ingly ; and unanimously approved of James Holmes for colonel, Philip Van Cort- 
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landt for lieutenant-colonel, and Barnabas Tuthill for major of the fourth regi- 
ment ; 

And Whereas, the provincial congress have appointed a committee to form and 
determine the rank of the captains and inferior officers in each regiment, and of 
the captains and inferior officers of the several regiments :’ 

The said committee being therefore met to execute the powers to them dele- 
gated, unanimously elected Colonel Jacob Blackwell chairman of the said com- 
mittee, and John McKesson for their clerk ; 

And the said committee having maturely and deliberately considered of the 
rank of the captains and inferior officers in each regiment, and of the rank of the 
captains and inferior officers of the several regiments, do resolve, agree, and order, 
that the officers of each respective regiment shall take rank and command in their 
respective regiments, in the order they stand above numbered ; and that the offi- 
cers of the several regiments, when they serve together, shall take rank and com- 
mand according to the seniority of their regiments, and their numbers in their 
respective regiments, that is to say, that the first or highest in rank of the first or other 
senior regiment present shall command the officers of equal or inferior rank of any 
other regiment present. That a first captain in any regiment shall always command 
a second captain in any other regiment; that the first lieutenant in the first company 
of the first or other senior regiment then present, shall command all the other lieu- 


tenants present; and the first lieutenant in any first company of any regiment shall 
command the first lieutenant in the second company of any other regiment then 
present ; and in the like order throughout the whole of the said four regiments. 
By order of the committee, ; 
Jacos BLACKWELL, Chairman 


Attest: Joun McKesson, Cler&. 
NEw YorK, August 4, 1775. 





ARCHAOLOGY IN MISSOURI 
II. 


Since the notice of the Missouri Historical Society’s archeological depart- 
ment appeared in the April number of the Magazine [xxv. 336], there has been 
added to its cases, through the liberality of J.G. Chapman and George E. Leighton 
of St. Louis, the Patrick collection, comprising about 5,000 specimens of consider- 
able pecuniary and greater scientific value. 

Dr. Patrick of Belleville, Illinois, began his cabinet about twenty-five years 
ago, limiting his selections chiefly, though not exclusively, to the finds of St. Clair 
county, which adjoins Madison county on the south; both remarkably rich in pre- 
Columbian monuments and remains. In the part of the state of Illinois extending 
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from opposite Keokuk some one hundred and twenty miles southwardly, which 
includes the American bottom and the burial-places along the crests of the bluffs 
that bound it on the east, the great Cahokia mound and the numerous earth- 
works apparently connected with it, aboriginal chipped-stone industry appears to 
have attained to a higher development than elsewhere in the United States ; its 
products as a whole being more numerous and varied, of wider range in size, of 
better workmanship and more tractable material. The fine white chert, of which 
the early workmen procured a sufficient supply, is more beautiful than hornstone 
or jasper or flint, and lends itself to the chipping process almost as readily as the 
last. The polished stone implements surpass those of other parts; the axes of 
Missouri excepted. The northern counties of this area are characterized archeo- 
logically by certain forms of flaked flint, an abundance of small discoidal stones, 
and a scarcity of pottery; the middle by a variety of highly specialized chipped 
shapes. Otherwise, from one end to the other, there are no striking differences in 
the finds, except that opposite St. Louis seems to have been the main seat of 
production of the great flint agricultural implements, plows, hoes, and cultivators 
—well known everywhere—and of huge celts ten to fifteen inches long. It is 
probable that the locality where these celts were made, or at least roughed out, 
was near the Cahokia mouind. 

The Patrick collection contains the best show in the country of the mound and 
stone-grave pottery of the region, and a complete representation of the chipped 
and polished stone of St. Clair and Madison counties. 

This last addition to the Missouri Historical Society’s museum appears to have 
brought in what was lacking to place it, all things considered, in the front rank of 


kindred collections in the west. 
Cy W. COLier 
St. Louis, Mtssourl. 
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DEMONSTRATION AGAINST CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA, 
IN 1779 


JOURNAL OF BRIGADE MAJOR F. SKELLY 


From the original manuscript in the Abertoff Collection 


[Contributed by Colonel Charles C. Jones, Jr., LL.D.] 


“ April 1779. 


28th. British Army under Maj Gen Prevost left Ebenezar. First division con- 
sisting of the Lt Infantry and two Batt" 71 Regt embarked in flat Boats at Aber- 
corn cross’d the Savannah River four miles below Purisburg, entered the swamps 
that Evening All night wading thro’ them. 

29th. At Sunrise arrived on dry ground two miles from Purisburg. The 
hon®* Col' Maitland commanded the first division. He attacked the Town (which 
was but poorly defended) took it by two o’clock this morning. Rebels retreated 
towards Bee Creek. 

30th. The remainder of the Army arrived at Purisburg. They consisted of 
two Troops of Dragoons, Grenadier Com’ of the 60 Reg‘ two Batl"* Hessians, 
N York Volunt’, one Batl" Delancy’s, part of Skinner’s Reg‘, two small Corps of 
Carolinians, and some irregulars & Indians, a detachment of Artillery—eight light 
field pieces,—and a small Howitz. Marched this evening to Turkey Hill. 


May. 


1st. Army remained at Turkey Hill. 

2nd. L*' Infantry under Col" Maitland march‘ to Dupon’s. 

3d. Rest of the Army joined near Dupon’s. Marched to Hayward’s. 

4th. Marched to Bee Creek. A party of the Rebels on the opposite side. 
Col! Maitland with the L' Infantry and two Comp” 71* Reg* made a detour to cut 
them off. They retired too soon. ‘The whole cross‘ Bee Creek. Pursued the 
Rebels under Gen' Moultrie to Cousehatche River. They cross‘ the River, burnt 
the bridge and made a trifling stand on the opposite side. They killed and 
wounded four of our men. We drove them from thence, waded the river, found 
a few of their dead, pursued them cross Tullifinny ferry which we forded, saw 
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their rear at Poketallago River, gave them a few Cannon Shots, they retired 
towards Cha* Town, Col’ Maitland with the I Infantry and one Batl" 71* forded 
the river and took post. 

5th. The. whole Army cross’d; divided into two Columns,—the one under 
Gen! Prevost marched to Bull’s, the other under Col! Maitland to near Saltcatcher 
Bridge which was burnt. 

7th. Repaired the Bridge. Col! Maitland’s Column marched,—halted two 
miles beyond fish pond Bridge which we were likewise obliged to repair. A party 
of Rebel horse fired at some of our Scouts, wounded an Indian and two others, 
and then rode off Gen' Prevost’s Col™ marched by Cumbahee Ferry, joined us 
after dark. The whole marched to near horseshoe Bridge which was burnt. 

8th. Marched to Parker’s Ferry. The Rebels fell’d Trees and broke up the 
road to impede our progress. Cap™ Moncrief (our chief engineer) with a small 
party of horse, came up with the negroes who had been employ’d to do it, and set 
them immediately at work to clear the road which they did before the Column 
came up. 

gth. Forded Parker’s Ferry this afternoon. Violent Thunder storm with heavy 
rain. Halted at Draiton’s. 

roth. Marched towards Charles. Town, quitted the Road to head Rantol’s 
Creek, halted beyond Parsons’s. Capt Moncrief with a party of Cavalry went to 
Ashley Ferry, took several boats there. L‘ Infantry went there to guard them. 

11th. Marched by Rutledge’s to Ashley Ferry. Gen! Prevost with the Dra- 
goons, Grenadiers, L' Infantry, second Batl" 71* Reg‘ and a Batt" of Hessians 
crossed the Ferry, halted half way from thence to Cha’ Town. The remainder 
under Co! Maitland took post at Ashley Ferry. Supposed that G. Lincoln (with 
the Rebel Army) was on his way there. 

12th. The Dragoons commanded by Cap‘ Tawse and the L* Infantry under 
Maj’ Gardner advanced very near the Town. Cap‘ Moncrief with the Cavalry 
went to reconoitre. Polaskey (a great partizan) had advanced his Legion consist- 
ing of about a hundred foot and eighty Horse. The foot under a S‘ Col! was posted 
behind a kind of Breast work thro which was a large entrance. Polaskey with his 
horse, (the best Cavalry the rebels ever had) advanced towards our Dragoons. 
Cap‘ Tawse charged them, intirely routed them, pursued them thro’ the Breast work, 
attacked their Foot, and drove them to the woods. The Lt Col who comm! the 
foot was killed and fifteen or sixteen of his men. A Cap™ and a Sub of the Cav- 
alry were taken and several of their privates killed and taken. In all they loss’d 
between forty and fifty men. Our loss was three Dragoons Killed and three 
wounded. Capt" Moncrief distinguished himself much in this charge. Went to 
reconoitre the works—found them impregnable without heavy artillery. We had 
none. A flag sent from the town. They proposed to stand neuter till their Inde- 
pendence was established or given up. Not granted them. They returned to the 
Town. We remained in this position all night. A false alarm in Town. Fired a 
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great many cannon. Discharged a volley of Musquetry at their own patroles, 
Killed a Major Ugee and twenty of their own people. 

13th. Army recrossed Ashley Ferry. Col' Maitland’s Col marched to James 
Island—drove from it a party of Rebels who cross’d to John’s Island. 

14th. Army assembled on James Island except a strong detachment which 
remained under Col” Prevost at Ashley Ferry. 

15th. As yesterday. 

16th. The same. 

17th. Col® Prevost’s Detachment took post at Rantol’s Bridge. 

18th. A detachment of L‘ Infantry cross’d to John’s Island, surprized a party 
of about sixty Rebels, killed, wounded, and took most of them. 

1gth, zoth 21st) Nearly the same position as the 18th. Constructed and 

22nd and 23rd ' occupied three Redoubts on the Main near Wapoo Cut. 

24th. Col" Prevost’s detachment joined us, 

25th. Same position as yesterday. Intelligence brought that Lincoln and 
Moultrie (Rebel Generals) had joined their armies, and taken post in force six 
miles from our Redoubts, 

26th. Most of the Army moved and took a position on the Main to defend the 
Redoubts, an attack being hourly expected. Some skirmishing with advanced 
parties. A man or two killed on both sides. 

27th. Grenadiers and Carolinians crossed to John’s Island—from thence to the 
main by Stono ferry—took post there—three Redoubts constructed. 

28th. Most of the Army crossed to John’s Island. 

29th. Last division and rear Guard under Col" Maitland crossed to John’s 
Island. Post at Stono reenforced. Col" Prevost took the command there. The 
Army remained nearly in this position till the 16th of June— 


June 


16th. Col" Prevost with the Grenadiers set out by the Islands for Savannah. 

17th. Col® Maitland took the command at Stono. Corps at that post were first 
Batt" 71st, a Batl® Hessians, and some Carolinians, five field pieces and a 
Howitz. 


18th. Position as yesterday. Some skirmishing at our outposts at Stono. 
19th. The same. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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JOHN JACOB ASTOR—The Rev. Mor- 
gan Dix, D.D., in his recent address 
before the New York Genealogical and 
Biographical Society, May 8, 1891, 
thus describes the second John Jacob 
Astor, born in 1822: “His figure and 
aspect are well remembered ; we recall 
him as when we saw him but a little 
while ago; that stately and powerful 
form is before us now; the air of reserve 
and dignity, the bearing which marks the 
man to whom, by nature, place and 
honor belong. And yet, withal, nothing 
was more marked in him than modesty, 
dislike of publicity, and uniform cour- 
tesy toward all with whom he had to 
do. Arrogance was foreign to his 
nature ; consideration for every one, 
respect for every man, whatever his 
place in the social circle, were charac- 
teristic of our friend. He was not one of 
those who, imbued with a consciousness 
of superiority, and conceiving them- 
selves to be of great importance in soci- 
ety, seem bent on meeting public expec- 
tation ; most trying and painful persons 
they, whom we would fain relieve, did 
we know how, of some of the high value 
which they set on themselves. . . . 
Strong in will and thoroughly ground- 
ed in principles and convictions, he 
was unassuming, reticent,.and reserved. 
Who shall speak with sufficient delicacy 
of Mr. Astor’s tact and consideration— 
whether as a benefactor who preferred 
to remain unthanked and unknown, and 
who declined to assume the most prom- 
inent position in the body, or, as a mem- 
ber of the board, in his bearing toward 
his fellow trustees in the administration 


of the affairs of the Astor library and the 
disposition of the various questions from 
time to time under consideration ? The 
present condition of the institution is 
enduring proof of Mr, Astor's services 
on its behalf; and the personal regret 
experienced at his death, evidence of the 
wisdom and consideration with which he 
has performed his duties.’’ The address 
of Dr. Dix is published in full in the 
July quarterly, Zhe Mew York Gen- 
ealogical and Biographical Record, with 
a very fine portrait of Mr. Astor from 
an engraving on steel. 


FRENCH IDEAS OF AMERICA—The ex- 
ploits of Seated Bull are described as 
follows by a Paris periodical. The 
notion that the United States is a coun- 
try principally inhabited by people of 
Indian race still clings to a great many 
Europeans, and even some of those who 
are educated, The most singular mis- 
apprehensions concerning the Indians 
and the part of the country they occupy 
are continually appearing in the news- 
papers in Europe. A French periodical 
called Science pour Tous (Science for 
All), which declares its aim to be enlight- 
enment of the public, recently published 
the following absurd article: “We 
have received some interesting informa- 
tion concerning the incidents which pre- 
ceded the recent rising in arms of the 
Indiansin the West, and one of the first 
engagements. The Seated Bull, their 
chieftain, having resolved to make 
known the fact that the Indians had not 
received their annuities and certain 
promised munitions, betook himself to 
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the capitol at Washington. There he ringers, massive sideboard, tapestries, an 


laid before the president of the legisla- 
tive body his complaints of the govern- 
mental agents, who he declared had 
stolen what was the Indians’ due. He 
was informed that his declarations would 
be taken under consideration, and he de- 
parted. But the promise having re- 
mained without performance, Seated 
Bull once more came to the capitol. 
This time, in the midst of the assem- 
blage, the Seated Bull did not utter a 
word, but drew his tomahawk and dealt 
with it a terrible blow upon the marble 
table which was before him. The table 
was broken in two, and the chief’s tom- 
ahawk buried itself in the floor beneath. 
It was the token of the chief’s declara- 
tion of war. The Seated Bull then left 
the capitol without any one daring to 
lay a hand upon him. Returning to 
his canoe, which he had tied to one 
of the piers of the great bridge across 
the Potomac river, he paddled rapidly 
back to his own territory.”—2Richmond 
Dispatch. 


SOME OF PHILLIPS BROOKS’S ANCES- 
tors—The old Phillips home in North 
Andover, where the bishop-elect passed 
much of his boyhood, is a venerable 
gambrel-roofed building, built in 1782 
by Dr. Brooks’s great-grandfather, the 
Hon. Samuel Phillips—Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Phillips—one, of the founders of 
Andover Academy. It was in its day 
one of the most elegant houses of the 
town. The antique house is now rich in 
family treasures; there are fine old 
family portraits; there is a portrait of 
Washington presented by one of his 
nephews ; odd silver tankards and _por- 





ancient carved cabinet, a library of 
quaint books. In the southeast parlor 
General Washington was once received 
by Madam Phebe Foxcroft Phillips, wife 
of Samuel Phillips. She was a lady 
graced with many social accomplish- 
ments, was extremely beautiful, sweet 
and graceful in manner and carriage, and 
a person of extraordinary conversational 
powers. It was said by one who knew 
her that her “ style of conversation sur- 
passed that of any one, male or female, 
in the country.” She was the chief 
donor on the occasion of the establish- 
ment of Andover Theological Seminary, 
and was a gifted writer of letters, and 
possessed great strength of mind and 
tenacity of That she was 
beautiful one could well believe, judging 
her by the portrait of her son Colonel 
John Phillips. His face is remarkably 
sweet and regular in expression, classic, 
denoting refinement, high breeding, 
purity, and composure of spirit. The 
face of Colonel Phillips is remarkably 
like that of his grandson Phillips Brooks, 
and the resemblance is heightened by 
the eyeglasses worn by each. 

Colonel Phillips graduated at Harvard 
in 1795, studied law, but on account of 
ill-health never practiced. He went into 
trade in Charlestown, where he married 
Miss Lydia Gorham a daughter of 
Judge Nathaniel Gorham. One of his 
daughters, Mary Anne Phillips, married 
Mr. William Gray Brooks, and became 
the mother of Phillips Brooks. Wil- 
liam Gray Brooks was for forty years a 
hardware merchant in Boston, and a 
member of St. Paul’s Church.— Boston 
Transcript. 
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QUERIES 


UNCHALLENGED.—In the year 1862 I 
received orders to go from Newport 
News in a canal boat through the Dis- 
mal Swamp canal to Newberne, North 
Carolina. I was a soldier, but during 
this trip was not in uniform. Of course, 
at that time North Carolina was within 
the Confederate lines. It is a mystery 
to me why they allowed this boat to go 
through the Confederacy unchallenged. 


Can any one tell me, or refer me to any 
documents which will show me why I 
was able to do this ? S 


WHAT 
POPE ?—Who was the one and only na- 


ENGLISHMAN WAS CHOSEN 
tive Englishman whose merits were such 
that he was unanimously chosen Pope 
against his own inclinations ? 


REPLIES 


PAUL CREW 
[xxvi. 74]—I cannot find a list of the 


JONES’ OFFICERS AND 
officers and crew of the Ranger when 
under the Paul Jones ; 
but a very full if not complete list 
of the officers of the Bon 
Homme Richard will be found in Sher- 
burne’s Life ef Paul Jones. The roll 
of the officers and crew of the frigate 
Alliance will also be found in the same 


command of 


and crew 


work. On the Ranger there were Lieu- 
tenant Simpson, with whom Captain 
Jones quarrelled, and who was sent 
home under arrest, Lieutenant Wal- 


lingsford, who was mortally wounded in 
the combat with the Drake, and Lieu- 
tenant Elijah Hall. Jones in his dis- 
patch relative to the combat also men- 
tions a Mr. Hill, but does not state his 
rank ; “the gunner, Mr. Falls, and Mr. 
Powers, a midshipman, who lost his 
arm,” 

Perhaps the navy department has a 
list of the Ranger's crew, but I think 
it very doubtful, or it would have been 
given by Sherburne, who was at the 


time he wrote his work the registrar of 
the United States navy. 
Davip FirzGERALD 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 


WASHINGTON’S AIDS-DE-CAMP [xxiv. 
481, xxv. 89 ]|—Was not Captain Pressly 
Thornton of Virginia appointed aid to 
Washington in September, 1777 ? 

H. E. H. 

THE STATE OF FRANKLIN [xxiv. 78] 
—Two mistakes are made by Lawrence 
I’. Bower in his article on the “ State of 
Franklin,” It Frankland, 
and the governor of North Carolina at 
that time was Richard Caswell, instead 


should be 


of Creswell. The inaccuracy can be 
readily by 
Wheeler’s or Moore’s history of North 
Carolina. 
was named for Benjamin Franklin, and 
this being the case it was a very natural 
mistake, 

MARSHALL De LANnceEy Haywoop 


seen reference to either 


He was correct in saying it 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
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DOCUMENTS ILLUSTRATIVE OF 
AMERICAN HISTORY. 1806-1863. With 
Introductions and References. By Howarp 
W. PREsTON. (Second edition.) 8vo, pp. 
320. New York and London: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. ISgI. 


Every intelligent student will appreciate this 
work, for it contains ina convenient and accessi- 
ble form a long list of charters and public docu- 
ments which eloquently illustrate the history of 
the country in which we dwell. First comes 
the Virginia charter of 1606, which gave a 
desert territory and the right to settle and de- 
fend it to 2 commercial corporation, one which 
had been fornsed ona plan similar to that of the 
famous East India Company. The settlers of 
Jamestown were not members of this company, 
and had no voice in the authority established 
over them. Their original charter did not work 
well, however, and a second, with supposed im- 
provements, was executed in 1609; the third, 
with extended provisions, was signed and sealed 
in 1612, ‘* The Mayflower Compact’”’ was quite 
a different instrument, fashioned on the basis of 
liberty (as then understood), of ‘‘equal laws” 
enacted by all for the ‘general good.” Its 
signers ‘‘ solemnly and mutually, in the presence 
of God and of one another’’ covenanted and 
combined themselves together ‘‘ into a civill body 
politick,” promising all due submission and 
obedience to the laws they proposed to make. 
The next year, 1621, the Virginia Company 
passed an ordinance, giving this colony the 
guarantee of a written constitution, which Chal- 
mers called a great ‘‘ step in the progress of free- 
dom.” Following closely upon that was the 
‘* Massachusetts Bay Charter” of 1629, which is 
confusingly wordy, filling some twenty-five 
pages of the volume. ‘The charter of Mary- 
land in 1632 comes next, and as translated from 
the Latin original is a much more readable and 
understandable production than its predecessor. 
‘* Equal laws ”’ were the basis of the ‘‘ Orders of 
Connecticut” in 1639, which commonwealth 
received a royal charter in 1662. Rhode Island 
meanwhile had been shut out in the cold by the 
New England confederation of 1643 (which was 
signed by commissioners from Massachusetts 
Bay, Connecticut, and New Haven), and was 
favored with a liberal charter in 1663. The 
Pennsylvania charter following all these, in 
1681, is interesting reading; also William 
Penn’s plan of reunion of all the colonies in 1697. 
The charter of Georgia was not framed until 1732, 
and the next document in the book is Franklin’s 
plan of union, in 1754—a most elaborate paper. 
All the important Revolutionary documents are 
here—the Declaration of Rights, Non-importa- 


tion Agreements, the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, Articles of Confederation in 1777, the 
Treaty of Peace in 1783, Northwest Ordinance, 
1787, the Constitution, Alien and Sedition Laws, 
various State Resolutions, Ordinance of Seces- 
sion, and Emancipation Proclamation. It is a 
volume which cannot fail to find its way into 
all good libraries. 


WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE, 
L. M. Curry, LL.D., United States 
Minister to Spain. 1I2mo, pp. 239.  Rich- 
mond, Virginia: B. F. Johnson & Co. 18ar. 
This book is a study rather than a biography, 

and a most delightful character sketch of its illus- 

trious subject. ‘* No other civilian in this cen- 
tury has awakened such popular enthusiasm, has 
commanded such zealous following, has been 
identified with so many and such great meas- 
ures,” writes the author. ‘* During this century 
Great Britain has undergone marvelous changes : 
progress in material growth, in inventions, in 
science, in discovery, in religious activities, in 
civil and religious freedom, in humanitarian re- 
form, in international ethics, in the science of 
politics, has been very striking. For sixty years 
Gladstone has been a prominent actor in English 
politics. For near forty years his history has 
been the history of the house of commons, al- 
most of the government of Great Britain.” The 
character Pg the Eaglish government is very 
ably presented in the fourth chapter of the little 
volume. The mechanism by which the system 
of guiding and controlling its own executive 
could be made to work is clearly explained. It 
was the product of a great struggle. The house 
of commons embodies ‘‘the living and social 
forces of the country in all their variety,” and 
to organize it for practical purposes required 
the support and discipline of a majority, ce- 
mented and unified by common objects and 
principles into one party. _‘‘ To keep adminis- 
tration in gear with the party majority required 
a party cabinet, and this cabinet system has been 
the solution of the difficult and much-contested 
problem of administration. The cabinet may 
now be considered the seat and centre of the 
working system of the state, to maintain the 
executive in the closest relation with the legisla- 
tive, to govern through the legislative, and to 
transfer the power and authority of the crown 
to the house of commons. It is interesting to 
note that since the time of Queen Anne no Eng- 
lish sovereign has been present at a meeting of 
the cabinet, and that interference by the crown 
with legislation would be an infraction of the 
constitution. Such practice as that of George 
III. in relation to the American colonies would 
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not now be tolerated. ‘*Great Britain,” writes 
Dr. Curry, ‘‘ has in some respects the most re- 
markable history and government the world has 
ever known.” The book overflows with infor- 
mation most acceptable to all thoughtful Ameri- 
can readers. An eminent writer has said, ‘‘ I 
sometimes think that great men are like moun- 
tains, and that we don’t appreciate their magni- 
tude while we are stil] close to them. You have 
to go to a distance to see which peak it is that 
towers above its fellows ; and it may be that we 
shall have to put between us and Mr. Gladstone 
a space of time before we shall know how much 
greater he has been than any of his competitors 
for fame and power.” 


APPLETONS’ CANADIAN GUIDE BOOK. 
The Tourist’s and Sportsman’s Guide to East- 
ern Canada and Newfoundland. By CHARLES 
G. D. Roperts. With maps and many illus- 
trations. 16mo, pp. 270. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1891. 


The plan of this little guide-book is exceilent, 
and Professor Roberts is to be congratulated 
upon his marked success in condensing valuable 
information for the thousands of European tour- 
ists whoare visiting America every Summer, to say 
nothing of the hundreds of thousands of Amer- 


icans who are traveling in Canada at all seasons 
of the year. The trim volume is easily carried 
in the pocket, and its type and paper are such 
that it may be read with comfort in a racing 
railway car or in a jolting stage. It is abun- 
dantly supplied with maps of regions most in- 
teresting to the traveler, including all the great 
cities, and it contains illustrations of public 
buildings and famous streets and other localities 
which are exceptionally good. It is a book 
that will be heartily appreciated and profitably 
consulted, moreover, by multitudes of people 
who stay at home and study the outside world 
in their easy-chairs. 


APPLETONS’ DICTIONARY OF NEW 
YORK and its vicinity. With maps of New 
York and its environs. (Revised each year.) 
Thirteenth year. 1891. New York: D. Ap- 

pleton & Co. 


The names of places and subjects are alpha- 
betically arranged in this excellent guide-book, 
rendering it specially convenient for strangers 
in the great metropolis who seek trustworthy 
information ; and there is a very clear descrip- 
tive index and guide to places just outside and 
about the city of New York. The illustrations 
are not particularly numerous, nor are they 
needed in such a work. The maps and direc- 
tions, however, are invaluable. The volume con- 
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tains a list of the principal newspapers and peri- 
odicals published in the city, with their offices, 
subscription price per year, and specialties, 
also a list of the libraries, the most prominent 
of which are described under proper headings 
in alphabetical order. It is the best guide-book 
of New York that has ever been given to the 
public. 


MARIE LOUISE, THE ISLAND 
ELBA, AND THE HUNDRED 
By ImBerT DE SAINT-AMAND, Translated 
by Elizabeth Gilbert Martin. With por- 
trait. 1I2mo, pp. 283. New York: 
Scribners Sons. Ir8g91. 

Probably no period in any country of the 
world was ever so crowded with striking events, 
or so — with picturesque characters, as 
that of France which embraced the memorable 
years of the revolution and the empire under 
Napoleon. The writer of the series of volumes 
on the eminent women who presided over the 
French court has been unable to paint his re- 
markable pen-portraits without highly colored 
backgrounds illustrating the times in which 
they lived. He has made his biographies sin- 
gularly entertaining by inspiring them with life 
and animation. They are studies in history 
furnishing great wealth of detail concerning 
the habits of the brilliant men and women who 
figured in the French courts, and a shifting pan- 
orama of nearly every day’s doings. 

The final scenes of the Napoleonic drama are 
vividly unfolded in the volume before us. Ma- 
rie Louise did not follow her husband to Elba, 
but on the 2d of May, 1814, she left France 
with a retinue composed of twenty-four car- 
riages, escorted by a detachment of Swiss cav- 
alry, and the expenses of her journey to Vienna 
amounted to fifty thousand francs. Her entire 
family conspired to alienate her from Napole- 
on. She was only twenty-three and possessed 
of many human vanities, The story is admirably 
told of Napoleon’s romantic escape from Elba 
and return to France, and his almost miracu- 
lous resumption of power. He is shown not 
only as a general seeking to replace himself at 
the head of his troops, a sovereign anxious to re- 
conquer his sceptre, but as a husband and father 
bent on regaining his wife and child. Marie 
Louise was already becoming estranged, and 
she was terror-stricken at the prospect of return- 
ing to France. The battle of Waterloo was 
fought on Sunday, June 18, 1815, the conse- 
quences of which were so disastrous. And then 
we find Napoleon at Malmaison, that poetic 
residence filled with souvenirs of Josephine. 
“* At every door, at every window, he recalled 
either some remark of Josephine’s, some jest 
of bygone days, or some amusement of their 
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domestic life. Concerning the present and the 
future he said not a word. But the entire 
past revived again.” The touching scenes 
when he departed for St. Helena are reproduced 
with much feeling in these pages, and the faith- 
less Marie Louise is depicted in her true colors. 
She lifted not her voice in any one instance 
to plead the cause of her husband and her son. 
She did not wish to see the fallen emperor. 
She never was in love with Napoleon. The 
author has brought to light much new material 
regarding the diplomatic relations between 
Napoleon and the Austrian court, and quotes 
freely from contemporary letters and diaries, 
which adds a peculiar charm to his narrative. 


FROM SHADOW TO SUNLIGHT. 
MARQUIS OF LORNE, I2mo, pp. 
novel. 

THE THREE MISS KINGS. By 
CAMBRIDGE. 1I2mo, pp. 410. A novel. 

CONSEQUENCES. By EGERTON CASTLE. 
I2mo, pp. 416. <A novel. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co, 1891. 

Among the novels announced for summer 
reading recently issued by the Appletons are 
three of variable interest, the first named above, 
From Shadow to Sunlight, being a charm- 
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ingly readable little story by the Marquis of 


Lorne. The principal scene is laid in the north 
of Scotland, while the heroine is an American 
girl, Love and romance, combined with in- 
cidents which lend themselves admirably for 
descriptive purposes, render the little book very 
attractive to the intelligent public. 

The Three Miss Kings is by a clever Austra- 
lian author. The scenes are new and unique, 
the style refreshing, and the three lovely hero- 
ines divide attention pretty equally. They 
have lived in a lonely spot in Australia all 
their lives, go to Melbourne after the death of 
their parents and there have curious adventures. 
They all get comfortably married in time under 
the experienced eye of a rich and cultured lady, 
who looks after them in an amiable, god- 
motherly way. It is a wholesome, good-tem- 
pered, and warm-hearted story, and very cred- 
itable to the author whose pen produced it. 
There is a mystery in it which is finally solved, 
the young ladies learning that their name is really 
Yelverton, and that they are great English 
heiresses. However, being very much in love 
at the time with just the right young men, they 
are not greatly impressed with the inheritance 
—a touch of wild romance which indicates 
that the author's imaginative powers are, great, 
unless Australian girls have bewildering traits 
of character. 
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Consequences is a well-written work of fiction 
by Egerton Castle. It illustrates the results 
of youthful impulse and a hot temper, both of 
which seriously affect the future of many per- 
sons. It might verily be called a story with a 
moral. The author appears to have a genuine 
gift for descriptions and climaxes, but there are 
too many of these in the plot to make the book 
a general favorite, for in a number of instances 
they are not sustained as the reader naturally 
expects, and are therefore disappointing. 


LEWIS CASS. By ANDREW C. McLAuGH- 
Lin. [American Statesmen Series. Edited 
by John T. Morse, Jr.] 16mo, pp. 363. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 1891. 

The author states in his preface that no effort 
has been made to give more than leading facts 
in the public life of the distinguished subject of 
this work. He found no diary or accumulated 
correspondence, and only a few volumes of 
printed speeches and addresses, to aid him in 
his researches. But being assistant professor of 
history in the university of Michigan, he had ex- 
ceptional opportunities for consulting some emi- 
nent contemporaries who knew Lewis Cass and 
trusted him. One chapter is devoted to a study 
of ‘‘The Old Northwest,” and Professor Mc- 
Laughlin then traces the career of Cass from his 
animated opposition to English aggression down 
to his resignation in indignation from the cabi- 
net of President Buchanan, because the president 
would not reinforce the forts in the south. In 
the war of 1812 Cass was a brave soldier who 
had the misfortune to be involved in the Hull 
surrender. This so incensed him that he broke 
his sword, and denounced Hull for surrendering 
without firing a gun, and for tamely submitting 
without raising a bayonet. When Cass resigned 
the portfolio of state in the Buchanan cabinet, 
a senator very neatly linked the act with the 
hero’s practical expression of disgust at the Hull 
surrender in the war of 1812, by saying that it 
was too bad thata man should have to ‘‘ break his 
sword twice in a lifetime, at the beginning and 
at the end of his eventful career.” After the 
war of 1812, Cass was made governor of Michi- 
gan territory. He next became secretary of 
war under President Jackson, and assisted ‘* Old 
Hickory ” in the days of nullification. He was 
sent as minister to France, and opposed recog- 
nition by the French government of the English 
claim to the right of search on the high sea. 
He lived to have this claim abandoned by 
England at his own instance while he had charge 
of the state department under Buchanan, ‘The 
book is vigorously written, and is a valuable 
addition to the series. 
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[Fac-simile of a rare print, engraved in Holland in 1671.) 











